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THE INFLUENCE OF SECTARIANISM IN 
RELIGION. 


HE decline of faith within the last century is a subject that has 
attracted very wide attention, and has been accounted for upon 

many different hypotheses. It may be very generally stated that the 
amount of skepticism or unbelief now prevalent in the world is greater 
than has ever been known since Christianity first established itself in 
Europe. From the constitution of the human mind, it is perhaps in- 
evitable that in all ages of the world there should be certain persons 
who are not able to accept the current religious ideas of their period. 
Such persons have been, generally, in the past, persons whose minds 
were trained to rigid and logical methods of thought, who had been 
accustomed to analyze all questions of belief and to regard reason, 
fortified by proof, as the only reliable basis upon which conviction 
could be founded. Men whose religious skepticism is thus based upon 
sincere conviction are usually men of thoughtful, earnest lives, of fair 
reasoning powers, and of something above the average of intellectual 
culture. The tendency of science and philosophy toward skepticism 
has often been remarked. But if this was true in the past, it is true 
to a much greater extent in the present. Many will regard it as a 
deplorable fact that among the scientists of this age it is almost im- 
possible to mention a single one of any considerable degree of promi- 
nence who is a believer in the dogmas of the Christian religion. And 
yet the lives of these men are such as to preclude the idea that their 
unbelief could have arisen from anything in the nature of moral per- 
versity, or, indeed, from any other cause than merely an inability to 


give intellectual assent to doctrines which were irreconcilable with the 
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known results of science. Whether it is that this state of affairs is due 
to the irrational interpretations of Scripture made by the church, or to 
the faultiness of the Scripture interpreted, or to the false premises or 
false conclusions of science, it is needless for my present purposes to 
x inquire. Certain it is that this state of affairs does exist. All the 
ay higher walks of science and philosophy are essentially u#religious, so. — 
far, at least, as an absence of faith in revealed religion may be called 

such, Here morality, transformed into a certain intensified humanity, 

has taken the place of religion, as the term has usually been under- 

stood. In other words, religion is here morality as distinguished from 

faith. It is a religion that promises nothing hereafter, but everything 

here that may be obtained from a life of the strictest rectitude, a life _ 
devoted to noble purposes, to the acquisition and distribution of 

knowledge, to the amelioration of the condition of mankind. Toa 

religious consciousness of this sort, for one to have deserved the grati- 

tude of his species is infinitely better than to have believed all the 

dogmas of the church, or to have subscribed to every article of the 

creeds. 

The spread of these and similar ideas within the last century has 
been absolutely without precedent in the history of Christianity. 
Protestantism itself—that great revolt of the European intellect against 
the tyranny and immorality of the Church of Rome—scarcely took a ? 
firmer hold upon the human mind. Not only those who are able to 
grasp the numberless details of the sciences, or to comprehend the 
general drift and outline of scientific thought, not only those who have 
been accustomed to logical or analytical methods of reasoning, have — 
been infected by the general spirit of questioning and unrest so ; 
characteristic of the age; but even minds which scientific thought 
could not be supposed to reach, and which are unable to pursue ideas ~ 
to their logical results through long or intricate chains of reasoning, — 
have not entirely escaped its influence. Nor are these doubts to be 2 
found only among the unreligious masses outside of the church. Even 4) 
among the members of the church itself faith is so paralyzed as to be 
practically powerless. A Cincinnati minister,.recently, in a rematk-— , 
able sermon on the cause of the very marked decline in the attendance — 
upon religious worship in the Cincinnati churches, stated that the sole 
cause of that decline was the current unbelief of the day, and ¢ 
“when men no longer believe that which the churches stand for, it 
not likely they will seek them for instruction or edification ;” 
“thousands of professed Christians remain in the churches to-day no 
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because they believe in their teachings or their methods, but simply 
from the power of habit and the force of circumstances ;” that “the 
vital heat of faith has died out of the hearts of the worshippers, and 
no merely social or zsthetic glow can ever rekindle it again;” and 
that “the church not only does not attract the unreligious masses, but 
she is losing her hold on her own members.” - 

Perhaps many will claim that this is an overestimate of the strength 
of skeptical ideas among our people; but it is not probable that so 
broad and unqualified a statement would have been made by a learned 
and careful man without a strong conviction of its truth, and the fact 
of such an admission being made is, in itself, the strongest proof of the 
extent to which the landmarks of the old faith have been swept away. 
Certain it is that the church, though constantly growing in numbers, 
has come far short of keeping pace with the increase of population in 
this country. 

What, then, is the cause of this intellectual unrest that is agitating 
the whole body of society? Whence comes this unbelief that is 
silently sending its roots out in every direction of human thought and 


human life? Unquestionably, one of the prime causes is the great | 


growth of human knowledge. Perhaps this is the one ultimate cause— 
the cause that lies at the root of all other causes. There can be no 
doubt that the development of knowledge—particularly of scientific 
knowledge—within the last century has gone far toward discrediting 
many of the fundamental doctrines of the church. It has discredited 
the miracles of the church by teaching that the laws of nature are 
eternal and invariable, admitting of no alteration or interruption. It 
has, in the belief of many, disproven the biblical account of the crea- 
tion and age of the world, and has thus thrown doubt upon the 
doctrine of the fall of man, which has necessarily carried with it a 
doubt of the necessity of an atonement, since, if there was no fall, 
there could be no need of an atonement. This is a matter that goes to 
the very root of Christianity. The scientific theory of the creation of 
the earth and animated nature has forced itself upon the acceptance of 
unnumbered thousands of sincere and thoughtful men. The doctrine 
of evolution is not without its advocates, even in our pulpits. But an 
acceptance of the scientific theory implies a rejection of the biblical 
account as heretofore believed and taught by the church. Perhaps 
the Rev. Joseph Cook may be able to reconcile such a position with 
the docrine of the fall and the atonement, but I do not doubt that it 
would plunge the average mind into the very depths of skepticism. 
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It would, however, carry us much beyond the limits of this paper 
should we attempt to examine the ways in which the growth of knowl- 
edge has influenced the spread of religious doubt, but great as has 
been its influence in this direction upon certain classes of minds, it has 

| not affected the popular mind so much as the multiplication of relig- 

|} ious denominations. This multiplication is, I apprehend, the neces- 
| sary consequence of the success of the Reformation and the estab- 

- | lishment of Protestantism. But Protestantism, being as it was an 

expression of the world’s demand for freedom of thought, represented 

merely the inevitable result of the evolution of ideas. The growth 

of knowledge had reached that point when the Reformation became a 

necessity. But the separation from Rome once made, the right of 

private judgment in matters of conscience once established, that which 
has followed, followed as a matter of course. It might very well have 
been predicted by any one who had a competent knowledge of the 
action of the human mind, immediately upon the adjournment of the - 

Diet of Worms. The Keformation, by placing the Bible in the hands 

of the people and recognizing every man’s right to interpret it ac- 

cording to his own conscience, opened an immense floodgate to opin- 
ions that have resulted in the practically numberless sects into which 

Christianity has been divided. It is a curious fact that no two minds 

are constituted exactly alike—that no two men are able to see things 

in exactly the same light or to come always to the same conclusions 
from the same premises or the same kind and amount of proof, ex- 
cept when mathematical demonstration is possible. Hence no sooner 
was the right of private judgment in religion recognized than num- 
berless conflicting opinions arose, and out of these opinions, bya 
species of necessity, came the host of Protestant denominations. 
Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that the Roman 

Catholic church is the only logical and organized system of relig- ” 

ious belief known to the Christian world. It is the first link in a chain 

whose last link is what is known as free thought, skepticism, or infi- | 
delity, according to the bias of the speaker. Denying the right of — 
private judgment, and referring all questions of faith to the decision of — 

Pope or Council, which is thought to be final and unerring, it is a sort — 

of court of last resort in all questions of belief, and the mind of the — 

devout believer reposes upon its judgments with a sense of complete — 
rest and security. The individual in becoming a member of that church — 
in effect surrenders his right of forming his own opinions upon ques 
tions of faith, and submits his own judgment to what he considers 
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superior wisdom of the church. And it is only by the recognition of 
some supreme and paramount authority to which all must submit 
that the boundaries of faith can be accurately described. The mind 
of the Roman Catholic is never in doubt as to the interpretation of 
Scripture or as to any article of belief. In all such cases he has only 
to inquire what the church has held upon these subjects and that is to 
him as the voice of God. There is no excuse for his being mistaken 
as to what he shall believe in order to be considered orthodox. All 
questions looking toward his salvation are settled for him. The doc- 
trines of his church are laid down as by line and plummet, and he is 
told plainly what he shall believe and what he shall reject. Now, so far 
as the cause of truth and of intellectual liberty is concerned, a system 
of this sort is as pernicious as we could well conceive it to be, for its 
constant aim is to suppress the truth by destroying knowledge and 
enslaving the human mind. On the other hand, if the interests of 
religion only are concerned—the maintenance and propagation of re- 
ligious ideas and faith—it is the very best system that has ever been 
devised by the mind of man. By disposing authoritatively of all 
questions upon which doubt or perplexity might arise, it furnishes an 
anchorage for timid and sensitive natures amid the storms and unrest 
of life. The believer is taught that in the bosom of the church and 
there alone rest and peace are to be found. She is the only visible 
representative of God upon earth. As such her decrees are final 
and infallible, and the devout Catholic has only to accept her utter- 
ances and submit himself passively to her authority and all is well. 
To men and women engrossed in the daily struggle of life, and unfit- 
ted by their education or by the exigencies of their lot to determine 
these all-important questions for themselves, such a religion has always 
been peculiarly attractive. How firm a hold it has taken upon the 
human mind may be understood from the fact that for many centuries 
it was almost the only religion of the Christian world. Its incredible 
vitality in the midst of hostile times and antagonistic civilizations is 
best seen in the way in which it checked the spread of the Reforma- 
tion at a time when it threatened to sweep away every vestige of the 
Papacy and to overwhelm the long-established religion of the world ; 
and that its roots are still sunk deep in the affections of mankind will 
not be questioned by any one who is familiar with the manner in which 
its numbers are increasing every year. 

When we turn to Protestantism, on the other hand, everything is 
changed. Here nothing is fixed, nothing is ascertained—everything 
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is at sea. The boundaries of faith are left undescribed, or, if des- 
cribed by one are rejected by another. ‘There is no fixed tribunal ~ 
recognized as competent to determine authoritatively all matters of 
conscience, but each must form his own judgment according to the 
best light he has. In the interest of truth and knowledge, it wiil at 
once appear that the establishment of Protestantism was one of the 
most important events in the history of mankind, but in the interest 
of dogmatic religion nothing more unfortunate could possibly have 
happened. It tore away all of the accustomed landmarks of belief, it 
obliterated all of the boundaries of faith and set the human mind 
adrift upon a sea without harbor and without shore. A practically un- 
limited number of sects arose, holding conflicting opinions, and even 
the members of each sect often differing widely from each other on 
important questions of faith. So far indeed has this disintegration 
been carried in our own day that it is next to impossible to determine 
who are Christians and who are not. If, for instance, we should ask 
what it is necessary to believe in order to be a Christian, the Presby- 
terian would give us one answer, the Methodist another, the Baptist 
another, the Unitarian another, and so for the whole number of sects 
into which the church is divided, each defining the term according to 
its own belief, and each, perhaps, differing from all the others in some 
material point. On the contrary, it would be equally difficult to deter- 
mirie what may not be believed without incurring the penalties of 
heresies, or what particular doctrine or doctrines would disqualify one 
from holding membership in some one of the numerous Protestant 
denominations, and yet all of these denominations claim to be 
branches of the Christian church, and perhaps each one believes itself 
better or nearer the truth than any of the others. Its separate exist- 


ence could not be excused or justified upon any other grounds. To ~ 


illustrate this point, let us take, for instance, the doctrine of Evolution. 
Nothing could be more utterly inconsistent with all of the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity. It rejects the whole creation hypothesis; it 
denies the biblical account of the origin and fall of man and the con- 
sequent necessity of an atonement; it denies the divinity of Christ 
and the divine origin of the Christian religion; it sweeps away the ~ 
mighty gulf that has been supposed to exist between man and the ~ 
lower animals, by teaching that he is separated from them only by © 
his superior development, and thus either disposes entirely of the 7 
belief in immortality or places man and the lower animals upon an 
equal footing in this regard, since, if he is only a highly developed 
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animal he cannot expect any other existence than that which he him- 
self accords to the animals beneath him. It is known that the great 
majority of persons believe that to the whole of animated nature 
beneath man death is annihilation. But if, as the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion teaches, man is himself only a higher development of this same 
lower animal whose existence ends with death, must it not be that to 
him too death and annihilation are the same? According to this doc- 
trine the change from the lower animal up to man is not a change of 
kind but simply of degree. But the change from the mortal to the 
immortal is one of kind, and one which could never be effected by the 
process of natural growth upon which the doctrine of Evolution is 
predicated, so that for one holding this doctrine the exclusive claim of 
immortality heretofore made for man must be renounced. Now, to 
one familiar with the stern, uncompromising theology of Warburton 
and Jonathan Edwards, it might seem impossible that a person believ- 
ing such a doctrine could find acceptance with any branch of the 
Christian church, and yet how many thousands there are, both in this 
country and in Europe—in Europe particularly—who are acceptable 
members of the church and yet are in substantial agreement with all 
that the Evolutionist claims. It i#an apt illustration of the temporizing 
spirit of the age and the tendency toward skepticism even within the 
church itself, accompanied, at the same time, by a desire to preserve as 
much of the old faith as possible, that vast numbers of professed Chris- 
tians, and not a few of them in the pulpit, openly accept the doctrine 
of Evolution, claiming only that God was the originator and designer 
of the process, and that the development of life and matter has taken 
place in accordance with laws prescribed by him. So far, however, as 
the practical effect of the doctrine is concerned, it matters little whether 
it is conceived to be theistic or atheistic, for in either case the develop- 
ment of all living organisms from the same initial form of life is equally 
destructive of the doctrine that man was created in a state of absolute 
moral, mental and physical perfection, whether we conceive the devel- 
opment to have taken place with or without the interference of the 
Deity. In other words, the one doctrine teaches that man’s present 
imperfect state is the result of his fall, through sin, from that perfect 
condition in which he was originally created; the other doctrine, 
whether we take the theistic or the atheistic view of it, teaches that 
man was never created at all, in any sense in which that word has ever 
been understood, but that he has reached his present exalted position, 
through a natural process of growth, from the very simplest form of 
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life, and that all other living organisms have reached their present 
position through exactly the same process of development from 
exactly the same first principle of life. 

It will be seen at once how direct is the conflict between this doc- 
trine and those doctrines that lie at the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion. Whoever accepts it in any form in which it has ever 
been presented by science, must necessarily reject the doctrine always 
held and taught by the church of man’s original perfection and his 
fall, and the rejection of this dogma would seem to carry with it, by a 
kind of logical necessity, a rejection of the doctrine of the atonement, 
But in rejecting this you have rejected the very foundation upon which 
Christianity is built. Now, it is a fact that will not be questioned that 
within the church itself there are thousands of thoughtful men and 
women who accept the doctrine of Evolution in some form or other, 
Perhaps they are able to reconcile it with their belief in Christianity; 
but that they can do so is the very strongest proof of how utterly im- 
possible it has become in our day to define the limits of faith, or to say 
what one shall believe or what he shall reject in order to be considered 
a Christian. It would seem that if a Christian may believe in the 
doctrine of Evolution there is nothing in which he may not believe. It 
is a question that has been very seriously considered by many persons 
as to whether, to be a Christian, one must believe in the divinity of 
Christ. It is well known that thousands of people who claim to be 
Christians do not have that belief and do not think such a belief 
necessary. Indeed, so far has the disintegration of dogma been 
carried in our day that it may almost be said that a man may not only 
deny the divinity of Christ and of the Christian religion, but that he 
may even deny the existence of a personal God and the immortality of 
the human soul and yet hold affiliation with some one or other of the 
various Protestant denominations. Not that he could gain admission 
by the profession of such beliefs, but that once in it is not probable 
that, if he afterward acquires them, he will be subjected to any un- 
pleasant or embarrassing questions, or dismissed from the congrega- © 
tion on account of them. Now, it is quite true that this may not be 
said of all the Protestant denominations, for some of them are still ex- 
ceedingly dogmatic and illiberal, and have made only such concessions — 
to knowledge as it was impossible for them not to make; but it would 3 
be very difficult to mention any opinion that would disqualify the _ 
holder from claiming to be a Christian according to the standard of 
Christianity as represented by some one or other of these denomina: 
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tions. Even in those churches that have formulated systems of belief 
it seems to be understood that it is not necessary for the members to 
come up to the strict letter of the creeds; but in the more liberal 
branches of the church, where there are no written creeds, a person 
may generally form any opinion that suits him, and its orthodoxy is 
not likely to be brought into question. Trye, it occasionally happens 
that a minister is expelled from his church for preaching heretical 
doctrines, though perhaps the chief reason for such expulsion is 
generally more a desire to maintain an outward show of consistency 
than a conviction of the falsity of his views; but of the thousands of 
absolute unbelievers who hold membership in our churches, how many 
have we ever known to be expelled on account of their opinions? 
And yet we know that if the strict letter of the creeds were insisted 
on the ranks of the church would be decimated. That they are 
allowed to retain their places unmolested is not because their views 
are not known, but because of the apathy of the church, an apathy 
which has sprung from a conviction forced upon her by actual 
demonstration, that, admitting the right of private judgment in 
matters of belief, it is utterly impossible to prescribe any bound- 
aries to faith, Perhaps the written creeds, where there are such, 
are sufficiently definite; but where is the church at this day that 
is zealous in inquiring whether its members come up to the strict 
letter or even to the spirit of these creeds, or where is*the church 
that says to each of its members “ you must believe in each article 
of this creed as it has been interpreted by the highest authority 
recognized by this church”? So far is this from being done that, 
generally, each member may interpret the creeds to suit himself, or may 
even practically ignore them altogether, and there is but little danger 
that he will be called upon to give an account of his opinions, if only 
his life is just, and honorable, and sincere. The church winks at 
heresies infinitely greater than those which, a few centuries ago, 
she would have exhausted all of her resources to crush. Should 
we go back to the theology even of the last century, or read the 
stern, terrible and uncompromising utterances which characterized 
the pulpit of that day, we would ask ourselves if it can be possible that 
the mild, yielding, inoffensive and temporizing religion of to-day is the 
same religion that burned in the sermons of Jonathan Edwards and 
gave to his theology its stern and unpitying aspect. Then the 
churches, for the most part, taught their doctrines plainly, without any 
evasion or any truckling to the spirit of the times, and those seeking or 
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holding membership in the church were expected and required to be- © 
lieve what the churches taught, whereas now the most that is expected 
is that men shall be kind and sympathetic; that they shall hate vice — 
and love virtue, justice and mercy, and if they come up to this require- 
ment it is not probable that they will be subjected to any unpleasant 
inquiries as to what they do or do not believe. Now the creeds them- 
selves have perhaps changed but little, and many antiquated doctrines 
are still occasionally uttered from the pulpit, but it seems to be under- 
stood that these doctrines are not insisted upon with any expectation 
that they will be believed. 

What, then, is the meaning of all this? It means simply that in 
the hearts of vast multitudes of gentle and loving natures faith is 
dead and cannot be revived, and that as a people we are without any 
settled form of belief, and are destitute of any fixed and determinate. 
religious convictions. We do not doubt that in reply to such a state- 
ment a very large majority of persons would claim that they are be- 
lievers in the Christian religion. Let us admit that they would make 
the claim, and make it sincerely, as we have no doubt they would; 
but if we should ask these same persons what is the Christian religion, 
what are its essential doctrimes, and what must be done and believed 
in order to be saved according to its teachings, the result would be 
such a multitude of inconsistent and conflicting answers, and each 
fortified by so much skill and learning, that it would be quite impossi- 
ble for any mind, however strong or clear, to determine which answer 
was the true one, or whether, indeed, any of them were true. Now, 
where so many churches are found flourishing side by side, each dif- 
fering from the others, not only in government but in dogma, and 
yet, notwithstanding this conflict, each claiming to be, if not the only 
at least the best representative of Christianity, the impossibility that 
all of them, or indeed that more than one of them, can be true is a 
matter whose demonstration is given in its mere statement. Of two 
things which contradict each other one may be true; it is quite certain 
that both cannot. So of these churches which teach conflicting 
dogmas, it is possible that one of them may hold the truth, but if so 
it is certain that the others do not. But inasmuch as all claim to be 
founded upon the same authority, and prove their position by the tes- 
timony of the same witnesses, who are claimed to be inspired, who 
shall deem himself competent to determine which is the true church e 
and which are the impostors? Now, when as a people we claim to 
believe in the Christian religion, but are unable to come to any under ~ 
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standing of what that religion is to which more than a very small 
fraction of our population can agree, can we be said to have any 
definite form of faith at all? Nominally this nation is Christian; but 
is it so in reality ? 

If we look merely at the moral side of the question we may hope 
to find something like a unity of opinion, for however widely we may 
differ from each other in our estimate of the dogmas of religion, there 
will be found at this day but little difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes the moral life. All will admit that temperance, mercy, 
justice and love are virtues, and that intemperance, injustice and inhu- 
manity are vices. Even the most vicious persons believe, however 
much their conduct may belie the belief, that the virtues should be 
cultivated and the vices shunned. Now, notwithstanding the general 
laxity of faith which we have noticed as one of the characteristics of 
the age, the moral sentiment of to-day is unquestionably broader and 
better than at any previous period. There is more charity, more 
sympathy, more love and tenderness, a greater desire to know the 
truth and be guided by it, a stronger hatred of injustice, tyranny and 
wrong, and a deeper love of the true, the beautiful and the good than 
ever was known before. But morality is not Christianity, It is com- 
mon to all religions, to Judaism, to Mohammedanism, to Buddhism, 
as well as to Christianity. That which makes one religion differ from 
another is its dogmas. The fundamental principles of morality are 
everywhere and at all times the same, but the dogmas of a religion 
are the religion itself. And this is especially so of Christianity. It 
exists only in its dogmas, and without them it loses its significance 
and its identity. If this is true it is quite plain that a belief in these 
dogmas, whatever they may be conceived to be, is necessary to any 
one who believes in the Christian religion. On the contrary, it is 
known that a man may be the strictest moralist without believing in 
a single one of the dogmas, or, indeed, in any religion at all, so that 
the morality of the Christian religion should not be confounded with 
the religion itself. Now, the tendency to give prominence to the 
morality and to suppress the dogmatism of religion has often been 
noticed and commented upon. It is only another phase of the ques- 
tion we have been considering. As the belief in the dogmas declines, 
the church, while'still professing to believe and to teach them, silently 
pushes them into the background and teaches morality in the name 
of Christianity. Could we suppose one who had never heard of the 
Christian religion to walk into one of our fashionable churches, it is 
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not probable that he would go away after hearing the sermon with 
any real enlightenment as to what the religion actually was. Indeed, 
te might even attend for months without ever hearing of many of 
those great cardinal doctrines that were once believed in as the very 
soul and essence of Christianity. He would hear a great deal about 
love and charity and benevolence, about the duty of loving virtue 
and goodness and of hating vice and wickedness, but of the dogmas of 
the religion, which are the religion itself, he would hear exceedingly 
little. Perhaps he might even attend every Sunday for a whole year 
without learning that the church believes in a place of eternal pun- 
ishment, to which her doctrines assign a vast majority of the human 
family. The reason of this is that many of her doctrines have become 
plainly useless and irrational and are no longer suited to the age. 
Take, for instance, the doctrine of hell, just mentioned. This doctrine 
has become exceedingly unpopular. The growth of human knowledge 
has brought us fixed and determinate ideas of justice and right, and 
mankind are unable to reconcile these ideas with the belief that God 
will inflict excruciating and eternal torments upon high, noble and 
generous natures only because they could not or did not believe the 
dogmas of the Christian religion. How many tender, loving natures 
have died without this belief, and among them men whose minds 
were able to grasp the whole universe of thought ; whose love reached 
out its tendrils like a great vine and twined them about all of the chil- 
dren of men; whose sympathy embraced within its measure all of the 
trials and sorrows of the world! Whatever the theologian may say, 
the modern idea of justice would not believe such a life worthy to be 
expiated with eternal punishment, or with any punishment. Should 
we place beside a man like this another who believed in every dogma 
of the church but whose life was a compound of selfishness and 
hypocrisy, we do not doubt that the sincerest member of the church 
would say, “the unbeliever is infinitely the nobler, higher and better 
of the two.” Yet there was a time, and it is not very remote, when 
this would not have been so; when the believer, though vile as cor- 
ruption itself, would have been placed far above him who did not 
believe, though his heart were full of sympathy and love and his life 
combined all of the virtues known to the world. ; 

Now, what is the meaning of this change of sentiment? It means 
simply that the world has learned that goodness does not belong t0 ~ 
any church; that virtue is neither Presbyterian, Episcopalian nor ie 
Baptist ; that justice and mercy are of no sect, but have their root 
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deep in the moral consciousness of mankind; that a life guided by 
noble purposes and directed to lofty aims is better than the most 
implicit faith; and that a loving heart and an approving conscience 
are the surest guarantees that the life is what it should be. 

This is a high code of morals, but it is not Christianity, for Chris- 
tianity teaches that ‘without faith it is impossible to please God,” and 
that though we possess all goodness and all virtue, they are as 
nothing in the absence of faith. 

Let us now inquire briefly into the cause of this decline of dogmatic 


religion. We have already noticed the great multiplication of relig- 


ious denominations which followed as a necessary ‘consequence of the 
establishment of Protestantism and the right of private judgment. In 
the statistical portion of the article on England, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, there is given a list! of dissenting churches licensed for 


t We reproduce this list as a mere curiosity, though we believe it represents only about 


one-third of the denominations now in operation : 


Advents, 
Apostolics, 
Arminian New Society, 
Baptized Believers, 
Believers in Christ, 
Bible Christians. 
Baptists, viz. : 
Baptists, 
Calvinistic Baptists, 
General Baptists, 
General Baptists, New Connection, 
Old Baptists, 
Particular Baptists, 
Presbyterian Baptists, 
Scotch Baptists, 
Seventh-day Baptists, 
Strict Baptists, 
Union Baptists, 
Unitarian Baptists. 
Bible Defense Association, 
Brethren, 
Calvinists, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
Christadelphians, 
Christians ‘‘who refuse to be otherwise 
designated,”’ 
Christian Believers, 
Christian Brethren, 
Christian Eliasites, 
Christian Israelites, 
Christian Mission, 


Christian Teetotalers, 

Christian Temperancemen, 
Christian Unionists, 

Church of Christ, 

Church of Progress, 

Church of Scotland, 

Church of the People, 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, 
Disciples in Christ, 

Disciples in Jesus Christ, 
Eastern Orthodox Greek Church, 
Eclectics, 

Episcopalian Dissenters, 
Evangelical Unionists, 

Followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Free Catholic Christian Church, 
Free Christian Association, 

Free Christians, 

Free Church, 

Free Church (Episcopal), 

Free Church of England, 

Free Gospel and Christian Brethren, 
Free Gospel Church, 

Free Grace Gospel Christians, 
Free Union Church, 

German Lutheran, 

German Roman Catholic, 
Glassites, 

Glory Band, 

Greek Catholic; 

Halifax Psychological Society, 
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the celebration of marriages, in which no less than one hundred and - 
twenty-two different denominations are given, the Church of neg 
raising the number to one hundred and twenty-three. If, now, from 
this number we should take forty for such denominations as do not 
claim to be Christian, and such as differ only in church government 
and not in dogma, we will have left eighty-three different denomina- 
tions teaching opposing creeds, and yet each claiming the name of 
Christian. Let us even suppose the number reduced to ten, and the 
principle is not altered, for there can be but one true religion. All 
others must be false. What, then, must be the consequence when so 


great a number of churches stand side by side, each crying aloud, 
“Come unto me all ye that seek the truth. Within my arms are 


peace and rest, and through my gates ye pass to life and immortality.” 


Hallelujah Band, 

Hope Mission, 

Humanitarians, 

Independent Religious Reformers, 

Independents, 

Independent Unionists, 

Inghamites, 

Israelites, 

Jews, 

Latter-day Saints, 

Moravians, 

Mormons, 

New Church, 

New Jerusalem Church, 

Orthodox Eastern Church, 

Peculiar People, 

Plymouth Brethren, 

Polish Society, 

Presbyterian Church in England, 

Primitive Christians, 

Progressionists, 

Protestant Members of the Church of England, 

Protestants ‘adhering to articles of Church of 
England 1 to 18 inclusive, but rejecting 
Order and Ritual,” 

Protestant Union, 

Providence, 

Quakers, 

Ranters, 

Recreative Religionists, 

Reformed Church of England, 

Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters, 

Reformers, 

Revival Band, 


Revivalists, 
Roman Catholics, 
Salem Society, 
Sandemanians, 
Second Advent Brethren, 
Separatists (Protestant), 
Society of the New Church, 
Spiritual Church, 
Swedenborgians, 
Temperance Church, 
Testimony Congregational Church, 
Trinitarians, 
Unionists, 
Unitarian Christians, 
Unitarians, 
United Brethren or Moravians, 
United Christian Church, 
United Presbyterians, 
Welsh Free Presbyterians. 
Wesleyan Methodists, viz. : 
Methodists, 
New Connection Wesleyans, 
Primitive Methodists, 
Reform Free Church of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, 
Refuge Methodists, 
Temperance Methodists, 
United Free Methodist Church, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
Wesleyan Metho. Association, 
Wesleyan Reformers, 
Wesleyan Reform Glory Band, 
Wesleyans. 
Workingmen’s Evangelical Mission Chapels. 


—‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” (American reprint), Vol. VIII., pp. 223-24. 
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The mind, confused by so many voices and unable to discern the 
truth among so many conflicting claims, very naturally begins to ask 
itself, if it thinks at all, whether any of these claims can be true, or 
whether, indeed, all of them are not false. In this way thousands of 
persons have, no doubt, been driven into open skepticism; others 
have joined some church, but with such modified opinions and 
perplexed with so many doubts that their faith furnishes them no 
support amid the trials of life, and they end by placing morality 
above dogma and character above belief. On the other hand, many 
timid and sensitive natures, that cannot endure to be in doubt, are 
driven to seek refuge in Roman Catholicism. Here there can be no 
doubt as to what must be believed. The church is the sole arbiter 
and her decrees are infallible. She is the keeper of the consciences 
of all of her devout believers. She thinks for them, she decides for 
them, she acts for them. She is to them as a mother, and they are 
her children, and as children she takes them by the hand and leads 
them. Let them but believe in her, and no doubt need ever disturb 
the serenity of their minds. 

Now how many persons anxious to believe, and really unable to 
disbelieve, have been driven by the perplexities and confusion of 
Protestantism to the rest and quiet of the Roman Catholic church? 
Many natures that are deeply religious are incapable of close or accu- 
ratethought. Their religion is more a sentiment than a conviction, and 
reason plays but little part in their moral life. Such natures, for the 
most part, incline toward a church which assumes to think for them, 
which claims the right to pronounce authoritatively upon all matters 
of faith, and which leaves nothing unsettled upon which a doubt may 
be hinged. And it is just here that the great power of the Roman 
church is most plainly demonstrated. For hundreds of years she has 
presented an unbroken front to the world. Neither the spread of 
knowledge nor the consequent growth of the spirit of rationalism 
among mankind has had power to make her lessen her claims or 
withdraw from any position which she has ever assumed. In a world 
of innumerable changes and transitions she has stood without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. She has been the Great Sphinx of 
Christendom, and, like her prototype on the banks of the Nile, she 
stands in silent majesty pointing the mind back along her history to 
the movements that have sprung up and passed away by her side, 
while she has stood immovable as Teneriffe amid the waters. Claim- 
ing to be the one true church, the sole expositor of divine truth, she 
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has not hesitated to utter her doctrines plainly, and to say to — 


mankind, ‘“ you must believe them or you will be lost.” No human 
being, whether believer or unbeliever, can contemplate her long and 
wonderful career without a feeling of awe and respect. He may 
condemn in unmeasured term her perpetual and unconcealed efforts 
to crush knowledge and enslave the human mind, but it is impossible 
for him not to feel that an institution which for so many centuries has 
thrived in spite of all opposition is in some way suited to the moral 
and intellectual needs of a large portion of the human family in all 
ages of the world. Perhaps they are, for the most part, the unedu- 
cated masses; but it should not be forgotten that all religions draw 
the greater part of their support from such sources. Now, a history 
like that of the Roman church is, in the midst of so much wrangling 
and disputing, well calculated to impress the doubting mind with 
the belief that perhaps there is much truth in her claim that she is 
the only true church, and that all other churches have sprung out 
of the perversity of the human mind, and from the falling away of 
mankind from the unity of the faith. 

It has been claimed, and probably not without sufficient reason, 
that the ultimate outcome of Protestantism is infidelity. At all 
events, it is quite certain that for several centuries the tendency of 
thought has been in the direction of liberalism in religion. And this 
is necessarily the case from the very nature of Protestantism, whose 
fundamental principle is that every man has a right to think for him- 
self, and to form his own opinions in matters of religion, and that no 
created being has a right to call him to account for those opinions. 
Should we examine the creeds of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions, we would most probably find that they represent almost every 
intermediate phase of religious thought from Romanism or absolute 
authority and: dogmatism on the one hand, to open infidelity—a 
rejection of all authority and all dogma—on the other. Now these 
creeds, taken in the order of their growing liberalism, would fittingly 
represent the successive steps made by the human mind in its 
progress from Roman Catholicism to skepticism in religion, though it 
is not probable that the evolution of religious ideas can be traced out 


in anything like a chronological order. There have been growth and. 


decadence, lapses and relapses in religious progress. Peridds of great 


faith and devotion have followed periods of great laxity in oe 


belief, only to be followed in their turn by other periods of doubt. 
Faith and unfaith seem to move in cycles that alternately precede and — 


a 
| 
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succeed each other. It is the constant effort of thought to restore its 
equilibrium by reaction. 

Now this irregularity would seem to render it impossible to trace 
the evolution of religious ideas in any chronological order, but no one 
who has studied the action of the human mind for the last four cen- 
turies can doubt that there has been a constant tendency toward liberal- 
ism in religion and the overthrow of dogmatism. The movement has, 
perhaps, not been direct, because of the obstacles to be encountered 
or avoided, but the point to be reached has never changed. The 
mountain stream may many times in its course be turned aside for 
awhile by the rock, but it does not fail in the end to cut out its 
passage to the sea. The ship struggling toward its port against the 
wind tacks now in one direction, now in another, yet, though its 
course may appear devious and inconsistent, it is constantly nearing 
the destined point. It is so with religious thought. Relapses have 
occurred, but they have never been complete. Always something 
has survived to mark the general average of religious progress. At 
the beginning of each period of decadence always enough of the 
present has remained fo furnish a vantage ground for future effort, 
and the result of the whole is seen in the unbounded liberalism of to- 
day—a liberalism which practically rejects all formulated creeds, 
which places life and character above faith, and which has spread 
itself in so many directions, and taken hold of so many minds, that 
it has brought about the great transformations in religious belief which 
we have noticed, and has, in effect, broken down many of the distinc- 
tions of sect by disseminating in the popular mind a disbelief in the 
dogmas upon which the sects are founded. The progress of this 
movement in Europe has been traced with admirable skill by Mr. 
Lecky in his “ History of Rationalism,” and by Mr. Buckle in his great 
work on Civilization. But never at any period have its effects been 
so marked as at present. The Reformation was its first successful 
expression. It was not until then that the human mind became 
aware of its power to shake off the chains of the Papacy. The 
first recognition of that power was the greatest impulse ever given 
to human thought. For the first time in many centuries men 
felt the generous thrill of liberty—liberty of mind as well as 
of body. But full freedom did not come at once. Perhaps it 
has not yet entirely come. The human intellect after its long 
bondage was not prepared to receive it, and the intelligence of 
any age is the truest measure of its liberty. But thoughtful minds 


17 
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did not fail to perceive from the beginning that to have asserted suc- : 


cessfully the right of every man to think: and act for himself was to 
have established a principle big with the noblest hopes for the future, 
We are gathering the splendid fruits of those hopes, but those who 
come after us will gather them in yet greater beauty and abundance, 
It is now only about a century since the last human being perished at 
the stake on account of his religious convictions. How vast the 
change from that day until this. The smoke of human sacrifice has 
been swept away. The Inquisition is no more. Those dreadful 
systems of torture by which the human mind was subdued and kept 
in bondage have passed away never to be restored. In their place 
have come sympathy, benevolence and love. Difference of opinion 
is no longer considered a sufficient reason why men should hate and 
persecute each other. On the contrary, we have learned that to these 
differences of opinion, and to the investigations resulting therefrom, 
we are indebted for all of the best fruits of our splendid civilization. 
Human nature has not changed, but the growth of knowledge has 
brought doubts where there was once nothing but the strongest 
conviction. When men begin to doubt the truth of their opinions 
persecution is at an end. The greatest amount of doubt is generally 
accompanied by the greatest tolerance, the greatest faith by the 
greatest intolerance. Let men once obtain an intensely realized con- 
viction that their belief is the only true one, and that every person 
who does not agree with them will be eternally lost, and persecution 
in its worst form is the inevitable consequence. It is justified on the 
ground that it is, better the body should suffer for a brief interval if 
thereby the soul may be saved than that by sparing the body the soul 
should be forever undone. How often in those terrible periods that 
are gone have gentle and loving mothers, sustained by this convic- 
tion, seen their own children perish at the stake for some supposed 
heretical opinion, and have returned to their homes half comforted by 
the belief that by the killing of the body the soul had been saved. 
We do not doubt that when persecution was rife the great majority of 
persecutors were persons of strong and sincere convictions, and were 
earnestly desirous of securing the eternal happiness of those whom 
they sent to the dungeon and the stake. Believing that no one who 


died holding heretical opinions could possibly escape eternal punish- 


es 


ment, it was but natural that they should resort to any means, evel 


though it extended to the taking of the life of the heretic by the 
most dreadful tortures, to reclaim him from so terrible a fate. In this — 


Se 


— 
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view of the case it is natural, too, that the most loving and sympa- 
thetic natures, and those most anxious to promote the eternal happi- 
ness of their fellow men, should have been the ones who would resort 
to the most extreme measures to secure the salvation of the unbe- 
liever. Let the poor ignorant mother be persuaded that the child of 
her love holds opinions which, unless renounced, will condemn him 
to the eternal agonies of hell, and her very love for that child and her 
desire that he shall escape those torments and secure with her eternal 
happiness will induce her even to send him to the stake, that by the 
burning of the body the soul may be purified unto life. 

But Protestantism, based on the right of private judgment, was 
necessarily opposed to persecution in principle, though not always in 
practice, and it is to the establishment of Protestantism that we are 
indebted for the intensely liberal sentiment of to-day. To it we are 
indebted that we may think as we please, and that we may declare 
our convictions without fear. All of that great multiplication of 
religious denominations which has exerted so powerful an influence in 
the overthrow of dogmatic religion, and in the obliteration of the 
ancient landmarks of faith, is unquestionably the logical and necessary 
issue of sectarianism in religion. If, now, we consider the preservation 
of dogmatic religion as of paramount importance to mankind, we will 
look upon the great spread of liberal ideas in the present century as 
an unmixed evil and a universal calamity. If, on the contrary, we 
identify the highest interests of mankind with the highest interests of 
truth and knowledge, we will believe that the overthrow of dogmatism 
in religion is among the greatest events in the history of the human 
mind, and will rejoice in the splendid achievements of thought which 
have made the present century the crowning ornament of the ages, 
and will look forward with a generous confidence to a future full of 
noble promise—a future which sha!] daily witness yet greater marvels 
of the powers of human nature and the capacities of the human mind, 
and in which “ Hope, like a poising eagle,” shall forever “burn above 
the unrisen morrow.” 

There is, however, one other phase of the question which has a 
strong bearing upon the decline of dogmatism, and which must not 
be overlooked. We refer to the personal attitude of many professed 
believers to the doctrines to which they outwardly claim allegiance. 
There is, in many quarters, a strong conviction that a popular belief 
in Christianity is essential to the preservation of society; and this con- 
viction is shared by many persons who are themselves wholly without 
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such belief. They think a destruction of this belief in the minds of 
the uneducated masses would bring with it great and unspeakable 
calamities, and that, therefore, in the interest of peace and order it is 
the duty of every good citizen, whatever his own personal belief may 
be, to say or do nothing that shall destroy belief in others. That the 
great majority of professed believers are sincere I would not willingly 
doubt, but that very many who profess to believe are believers only 
outwardly cannot well be questioned. A few such, perhaps, profess 
belief for the sake of mere personal interest,.but many others are 
induced to falsify their opinions by the sincere conviction that the 
general good of society demands that they shall outwardly simulate 
beliefs which in private they would by no means consent to claim. 
We shall not stop to discuss the honesty of such a position as this, but 
that many men assume this position under a sincere conviction of 
moral duty we do not doubt, and perhaps there are not a few even in 
our pulpits who would confess to their own hearts that this is the 
position in which they stand. Nor is this position a new one. It 
seems to have been quite common in England last century, as shown 
by a few very interesting pages on this subject in Mr. Lecky’s history 
of England.!. Among many other instances cited are those of Lord 
King justifying a subscription to the articles without belief, on the 
ground that “ we must not lose our usefulness for scruples.” A letter 
of Middleton's is preserved in which he treats the articles with the 
utmost ridicule, at the very time when he is signing them in order to 
obtain possession of a living; and Hume, on being consulted by a 
friend as to whether a young clergyman who had become exceedingly 
skeptical should hold his position in the church, promptly answered 
yes. “Civil employments for men of letters,” he said, “can scarcely 
be found * * * . It is putting too great a respect on the vulgar 
and on their superstitions to pique yourself on sincerity with regard 
to them. Did ever one make it a point of honor to speak the truth to 
children and madmen? * * * The ecclesiastical profession only 
adds a little more to an innocent dissimulation, or, rather, simulation, 
without which it is impossible to pass through the world.”? In other 
words, if it seems to be better either for your own usefulness or for the 
interests of society that you should profess to believe what you do not 
believe, you should make the profession. Now, if it were possible to 
count the persons who are holding church positions to-day under some 
such view of duty as this, a most astounding revelation would be made, — 


t Lecky’s England in the 18th Century, vol. 2, p. 591. 2 Tid. 
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But as men will not persecute except for sincere convictions, nor 
insist that others shall accept opinions which they do not really hold 
themselves, it is clear that the influence of this whole body, which is 
far larger than is generally supposed, is given against dogmatism in 
religion; and the existence of this class is one of the results of that 
right of private judgment which the Reformation established. 

Perhaps there are some who would gladly see the old order of 
things restored; who, for the sincere, unquestioning faith of three 
centuries ago, would barter all of the knowledge and all of the science 
of this age; but let us hope that the number of such is growing 
smaller and smaller every day. If the growth of knowledge has 
brought with it doubts instead of faith; if it has in the minds of 
thousands destroyed the hopes and trusts of religion, it has also 
brought the tender and sympathetic spirit of this age—a spirit of 
mercy and love manifested by every species of charity and benevo- 
lence, and which no rational being could wish to have exchanged for 
that cruel, intolerant spirit which, in the ages of greatest faith, led to 
hate, to persecution and to death. 

Now if, as we believe, the whole moral sentiment of our century 
is the result of Protestantism acting through the multiplication of 
denominations and the consequent confusion or obliteration of the 
boundaries of faith, it must not be forgotten that Protestantism itself 
was, as we have said, the necessary consequence of the growth of 
human knowledge. But Protestantism being once firmly established, 
promoted in turn the growth of knowledge by maintaining the right 
of the individual to think and to declare his thoughts. They have 
thus mutually served each other. But in establishing freedom of 
thought the mission of Protestantism was fulfilled. As a system of 
religion it has failed, and necessarily failed from the very fact that it 
was based upon the right of private judgment and free examination; 
but it is certain that notwithstanding its failure the remotest of future 
ages, and the representatives of the highest civilization to which man- 
kind shall ever attain, will regard it as, in its consequences, the most 
important assertion of its rights ever made by the human mind. 


WILLIAM MYALL. 
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, SSOCIATED with what may be termed the penultimate glories 

of the First Empire in France is a mass of poetical literature, 
English either in origin or by translation, which is so noteworthy for 
the intrinsic merit of a great part, and the bearing of other portions 
upon subsequent historical events, as to make it remarkable that there 
has yet been no attempt to present it in a collected form. To obtain as 
much completeness as the limits of an article of this kind will permit, 
the extent of the period under consideration must be somewhat 
arbitrarily limited at either end. 

Napoleon himself traced the causes of his ruin—and very justly—to 
his repetition of the blunder of Louis XIV., in attempting to usurp the 
throne of Spain, as a means of shutting off the possibility of an attack 
in the rear at a time when he might be struggling. with combined 
Europe in his front—the precise catastrophe which his Spanish in- 
vasion brought to pass. It was while he was encumbered with this 
inextricable campaign in the south that England, already involved as 
an ally of Spain and galled to the quick by the disasters that culmin- 
ated in the fall of Sir John Moore at Corunna, brought about the 
descent of Austria upon him from the east. This was effected by the 
lavish distribution of subsidies, not merely to Austria, but among the 
opponents of Napoleonism through all Europe; and such outlay, ata 
time when the internal distress of Great Britain was extreme, elicited 
from that staunch Whig, Tom Moore, his ‘Parody of a Celebrated 
Letter”—a letter, namely, from the Prince Regent, afterward George 
IV., to the Duke of York, which was perverted in this fashion: 


It is true we are bankrupts in commerce and_-riches, 
But think how we find our allies in new breeches! 
We’ve lost the warm hearts of the Irish, ’tis granted, 
But then we’ve got Java, an island much wanted 

To put the last lingering few who remain 

Of the Welcheren warriors out of their pain. 


* * * * * - 7” 


No—let England’s affairs go to rack, if they will, 
We'll look after the affairs of the Continent still; 
And, with nothing at home but starvation and riot, 
Find Lisbon in bread, and keep Sicily quiet. 


Napoleon, notwithstanding the opposition of England, brought ay 
Austria to his feet by the tremendous campaign of Wagram; and then 
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astonished Europe by the leniency of the terms he accorded to the 
vanquished House of Hapsburg—a moderation of which he presently 
gave an equally astounding solution by his divorce of Josephine and 
marriage of the Hapsburg princess, the Archduchess. Marie Louisa. 
From this event Napoleon himself in after days, as well as the French 
in general, was wont to date the decline of his “star.” The sorrows 
of the gentle Empress—whose foibles were forgotten when men re- 
called the invariable beneficence that enabled her to declare on her 
death-bed that she had “ never caused a single tear to flow ’—affected 
all France; and they have been celebrated by Mrs. Sigourney in one 
of the poems in her “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands,” which 
commemorates her visit to the burial-place of Josephine, and the 
monument which bears the simple inscription, “To Josephine, from 
Eugene and Hortense,” and whereon “two hands, sculptured in marble, 
and grasping each other, appear as the symbols of their united filial 
love.” 
THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 


She, who o’er earth’s most polished clime 
The empress-crown did wear, 

And touched the zenith-point of power, 
The nadir of despair, 


With all her charms and all her wrongs, 
Beneath this turf doth rest, 

Where boldly spring two clasping hands, 
To guard her pulseless breast. 


Say, did zs love, who ruled her heart, 
This fair memorial rear, 

And soothe the unrequited shade 
With late remorseful tear ? 


Came he, with sweet funereal flowers, 
To deck her couch of gloom, 

And like repentant Athens bless 
The guiltless martyr’s tomb ? 


No!—mad Ambition’s selfish soul, 
With cold and ingrate tone, 

Abjured the gentle hand that paved 
His pathway to a throne. 


But Fortune’s star indignant paled, 
And hid its guiding ray, 

As sternly from his side he thrust 
That changeless friend away. 


Yet she to her secluded cell 
No vengeful passion bore, 

Nor harshly blamed his broken vows, 
Who sought her smile no more; 
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Still o’er the joys of earlier years 
With tender spirit hung, 

And mourned when Sorrow o'er his path 
A biighting shadow flung; 


Gave thanks, if Victory’s meteor-wreath 
His care-worn temples bound, 

And in the blessings of the poor 
Her only solace found. 


And so she died, and here she sleeps, 
This village-fane below ;— 

Sweet is the memory of a life 
That caused no tear to flow. 


Napoleon’s divorce from Josephine was in December, 1809, and 
then immediately ensued the most splendid period of his power. But 
in less than three years he entered into his fatal war with Russia, and, 
at the head of the most stupendous armament the world had seen 
since the days of Xerxes, proceeded to invade the great Empire. 
Bearing down all obstacles before him, he had pressed forward to the 
ancient capital, and victory seemed within his grasp, when it was 
snatched from him—and forever—by the burning of Moscow. This 
heroic sacrifice, this blasting of gigantic ambition, is recorded in Lord 
Byron’s “ Age of Bronze :” 


Moscow! thou limit of his long career, 

For which rude Charles had wept his frozen tear 
To see in vain—/e saw thee—how! with spire 
And palace fuel to one common fire. 

To this the soldier lent his kindling match, 

To this the peasant gave his cottage thatch, 

To this the merchant flung his hoarded store, 
The prince his hall—and Moscow was no more! 
Sublimest of volcanoes! Etna’s flames 

Paled before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s tame; 
Vesuvius shows his blaze, an usual sight 

For gaping tourists, from his hackney’d height: 
Thou stand’st alone unrivall’d, till the fire 

To come, in which all empires shall expire. 
Thou other element! as strong and stern 

To teach a lesson conquerors will not learn, 
Whose icy wing flapp’d o’er the faltering foe, 
Till fell a hero with each flake of snow; 

How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 
Pierce, till hosts perish’d with a single pang! 

In vain shall Seine look up along his banks 

For the gay thousands of his dashing ranks ; 

In vain shall France recall beneath her vines 
Her youth—their blood flows faster than her wines, 
Or stagnant in their human ice remains 

In frozen memories on the polar plains. 
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After this crushing disaster there remained to Napoleon no alterna- 
tive but retreat—a humiliation which he had not known since the 
establishment of the Empire—and he commenced it just at the open- 
ing of the horrors of the Russian winter, and had no choice but to 
persist in spite of cold, of famine, of disease, of the scarcely less 
destructive Cossacks. What ensued is told with uncolored truth in 


Wordsworth’s noble lines: 

THE FRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 
Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of our own decay, 
Hath painted Winter like a Traveler—old,_ - 
Propped on a staff—and, through the sullen day, 
In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 
As though his weakness were disturbed by pain ; 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 
The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 
Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn, 
But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 


For he it was—dread Winter! who beset, 
Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 

That host—when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane ambition’s barren goal, 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er defied 

Their God, and placed their trust in human pride! 
As fathers persecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 
He called on Frost’s inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold; 

Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs ; 
For why, unless for liberty enrolled 

And sacred home, ah! why should hoary Age be bold ? 


Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed, 

But fleeter far the pinions of the Wind, 

Which from Siberian caves the Monarch freed, 

And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 

And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride. 

No pitying voice commands a halt, 

No courage can repel the dire assault ; 

Distracted, spiritless, benumbed and blind, 

Whole legions sink—and, in one instant, find 

Burial and death; look for them—and descry, 

When morn returgs, beneath the clear blue sky, 

A soundiess waste, a trackless vacancy! 


Told in summary, of the 650,000 troops who first and last invaded 
Russia, no fewer than 450,000 were captured or died deaths of fright- 
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ful suffering from privation, pestilence, and cold; and of the host 
which had actively prosecuted the Moscow campaign, but 40,000 
survived, of whom less than a quarter were French. To Southey all 
this afforded occasion for jaunty hilarity, and he gave vent to it ina 
piece of prolix buffoonery, which seems to have been taken at the 
time, at his own estimate, for a humorous poem. Of this the follow- 
ing passages will suffice : 


THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 
I. 


The Emperor Nap he would set off 

On a summer excursion to Moscow ; 

The fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parblieu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


* * * * * 
VII. 
He found the place too warm for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow. 
To get there had cost him much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
While the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parblieu! 

But to march back again from Moscow. 


VIII. 


The Russians they stuck close to him 
All on the road from Moscow. 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Milarodovitch and Jaladovitch, 

And Karatschkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 

And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasillschikoff, Kostomaroff, 

And Tchsglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off; 
Rajeffsky and Novereffsky, ~ 

And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky ; 
Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky ; 
And Platoff he play’d them off, 
And Shouvaloff he shovell’d them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krossnoff he cross’d them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touch’d them off, 
And Boraskoff he bored them off, 
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And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
Aud Parenzoff he pared them off, 
And Worronzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctored them off, 
And Rodinoff he flogged them off, 
And, last of all, an admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, ‘ 
A name which you all know by sight very well, 
But which no one can speak, and no one can spell. 
They stuck close to Nap with all their might; 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by day and by night; 
He would rather parlez-vous than fight ; 
3ut he look’d white, and he look’d biue, 
Morbleu! Parblieu! 
When parlez-vous no more would do, 
For they remembered Moscow. 
IX. 
And then came in the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow. 
The wind and the weather he found, in that hour, 
Cared nothing for him, nor for all his power ; 
For him who, while Europe crouch’d under his rod, 
Put his trust in his fortune, and not in his God. 
Worse and worse every day the elements grew, 
The fields were so white, and the sky so blue, 
Sacre bleu! Ventre bleu! 
What a horrible journey from Moscow! 
7 * * * 7 
XI. 
Too cold upon the road was he; 
Too hot had he been at Moscow ; 
But colder and hotter he may be, 
For the grave is colder than Muscovy ; 
And a place there is to be kept in view, 
Where the fire is red, and the brimstone blue, 
Morbleu! Parblieu! 
Which he must go to, 
If the Pope say true, 
If he does not in time look about him; 
Where his namesake almost 
He may have for his host ; 
He has reckon’d too long without him ; 
If that host get him in purgatory, 
He won’t leave him there alone with his glory ; 
But there he must stay for a very long day, 
For from thence there is no stealing away, 
As there was on the road from Moscow. 


From these wretched conceits it is refreshing to turn to two of those 
sonnets—so full in their calm, clear depth of thought—in which 
Wordsworth recorded phases of the Napoleonic struggle : 
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I. 
Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King! 
And ye mild seasons—in a sunny clime, 
Midway on some high hill, while Father Time 
Looks on delighted—meet in festal ring, 
And loud and long of Winter’s triumph’s sing! 
Sing ye, with blossoms crowned, and fruits, and flowers, 
Of Winter’s breath surcharged with sleety showers, 
And the dire flapping of his hoary wing! 
Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 
With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain; 
Whisper it to the billows of the main, 
And to the aerial zephyrs as they pass, 4 
That old decrepit Winter—//e hath slain 
That Host which rendered all your bounties vain! 


II. 


By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice; by Russian blood 
Lavished in life with desperate hardihood ; 
The unfeeling elements no claims shall raise 
To rob otr Human-nature of just praise 

For what she did and suffered. Pledges sure 
Of a deliverance absolute and pure 

She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 
Of Providence. But now did the Most High 
Exalt his still, small voice; to quell that Host 
Gathered his Power, a manifest Ally; 

He whose proud waves confounded the proud boast 
Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 
Finish the strife by deadliest victory. 


This closing allusion to the miraculous destruction of the Egyptian 
host recalls—and all the more strikingly, since the poet seems not to 
have intended it—a scoff of Napoleon’s own, years before. It was 
during his expedition to Egypt, and when he was projecting a Suez 
canal, that, with his staff, he crossed the sands of the Red Sea—left 
bare by the fallen tide—to the Asiatic shore, at the same point where 
the Children of Israel are affirmed to have passed in their flight. The 
return was delayed until night had begun to fall and the tide to rise, 
and the horsemen, bewildered, and their animals often washed from 
their footing, were only saved from drowning by Napoleon’s fertile 
resource and presence of mind. ‘“ Had I perished in that manner, like 
Pharaoh,” he said, when they stood at last on dry land, “ it would 
have furnished all the preachers of Christendom with a magnificent 
text against me.” A still more striking correspondence between 
Napoleon’s sneer and the actual event is recorded in Sir Archibald 
Alison’s “ History of Europe” : 
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‘¢ What does the Pope mean,” said Napoleon to Eugene, in July, 1807, ‘‘ by the threat of 
excommunicating me? Does he think the world has gone back a thousand years? Does - 
he suppose the arms will fall from the hands of my soldiers?” Within two years after these 
remarkable words were written the Pope did excommunicate him in return for his confisca- 
tion of his whole dominions, and in less than four years more the arms did fall from the 
hands of his soldiers, and the hosts, apparently invincible, which he had collected were 









































dispersed and ruined by the blasts of winter; he extorted from the Supreme Pontiff at 
Fontainebleau, in 1813, by the terrors and exhaustion of ‘a long captivity, a renunciation of 
the rights of the church over the Roman States; and, within a year after, he himself was 
compelled, a¢ Fontainebleau, to sign the abdication of all his dominions; he consigned 
Cardinal Pacca and several other prelates, the courageous counselors of the bull of excom- 
munication, to a dreary imprisonment of four years amid the snows of the Alps, and he 
himself was shortly after doomed to a painful exile of six on the rock of St. Helena. There 
is something in these marvelous coincidences beyond the operations of chance, and which 
even a Protestant historian feels himself bound to mark for the observation of future ages. 
The world had not gone back a thousand years, but that Being existed with whom a thousand 





years are as one day and one day as a thousand years. 


The resurrection of Europe from French domination—which had 
only been repressed in 1809 by the prostration of Austria—followed . 
instantly upon the intelligence of Napoleon’s ruin in Russia. Prussia, 
without waiting the word of her irresolute king, sprang to arms for the 
deliverance of the Fatherland. Years before, this had been foretold by 
Wordsworth in one of his sonnets: 


A PROPHECY—FEeEsruary, 1807. 
High deeds, O Germans, are to come from you! 
Thus in your books the record shall be found, 
** A watchword was pronounced, a potent sound, 
ARMINIUS !—all the people quaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze—they rose, a nation, true, 
True to herself—the mighty Germans, 
She of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 
She rose, and off at once the yoke she threw. 
All power was given her in the dreadful trance ; 
Those new-born kings she withered like a flame.” 
—Woe to them all! but heaviest woe and shame 
To that Bavarian who did first advance 
His banner in accursed league with France, 
First open traitor to a sacred name! 


Another English poet, Campbell, greeted the uprising as soon as it 
declared itself: 
ODE TO THE GERMANS. 
The Spirit of Britannia 
Invokes, across the main, 
Her sister Allemannia 
To burst the tyrant’s chain ; 
By our kindred blood, she cries, 
Rise, Allemannians, rise, 
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And hallow’d thrice the band 
Of our kindred hearts shall be . 

When your land shall be the land 
Of the free—of the free! 


With Freedom’s lion-banner 
Britannia rules the waves, 

Whilst your BROADSTONE OF HONOR 
Is still the camp of slaves. 

For shame, for glory’s sake, 

Wake, Allemannians, wake, 
And thy tyrants now that whelm 

Half the world, shall quail and flee, 
When your realm shall be the realm 

Of the free—of the free! 


MARS owes to you his thunder 
That shakes the battle-field, 
Yet to break your bonds asunder 
No martial bolt has peal’d. 
Shall the laurel’d land of art 
Wear shackles on her heart ? 
No! the clock ye framed to tell, 
By its sound, the march of time, 
Let it clang oppression’s knell 
O’er your clime—o’er your clime! 


The Press’s magic letters, 

That blessing ye brought forth,— 
Behold! it lies in fetters 

On the soil that gave it birth ; 
But the trumpet must be heard, 
And the charger must be spurr’d; 

For your father Armin’s Sprite 
Calls down from heaven, that ye 

Shall gird you for the fight, 

And be free—and be free! 


Throughout Germany itself there was a spontaneous outburst of 
song which has immortalized the names of Koérner, Arndt, Kleist, 
Moritz, Von Arnim, Wachter, Follen, and a score of other war poets. 
Foremost among these, both by his genius and from his fate, stood 
K6rner, whose “ Manner und Buben” embodies tke spirit of the time. 
The following translation is by Charles T. Brooks: 


MEN AND BOYS. 


The storm is out—the land is roused; 
Where is the coward who sits well housed ? 
Fie on thee, boy, disguised in curls, 
Behind the stove, ’mong gluttons and girls. 
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Chorus.—A graceless, worthless wight thou must be ; 
No German rmaaid desires thee, 
No German song inspires thee, 
No German Rhine wine fires thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man by man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can. 


When we stand watching the livelong night, 
Through piping storms till morning light, 
Thou to thy downy bed canst creep, 

And there in dreams of rapture sleep. 


When, hoarse and shril!, the trumpet’s blast, 

Like the thunder of God, makes our hearts beat fast, 
Thou in the theatre lov’st to appear, 

Where trills and quavers tickle the ear. 


When the glare of noonday scorches the brain, 
When our parchéd lips seek water in vain, 
Thou canst make the champagne corks fly 

At the groaning tables of luxury. 


When we, as we rush to the strangling fight, 

Send home to our true loves a long ‘*Good-night,”’ 
Thou canst hie thee where love is sold, 

And buy thy pleasure with paltry gold. 


When lance and bullet come whistling by, 
And death in a thousand shapes draws nigh, 
Thou canst sit at thy cards, and kill 

King, queen, and knave with thy spadille. 


If on the red field our bell should toll, 
Then welcome be death to the patriot’s soul ; 
Thy pampered flesh shall quake at its doom, 
And crawl in silk to a hopeless tomb. 
Chorus.—A pitiful exit thine shall be ; 
No German maid shall weep for thee, 
No German song shall they sing for thee, 
No German goblets shall ring for thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man for man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can! 


In response to such appeals, all of Europe that was not in the pos- 
session of French forces, excepting only Saxony, Bavaria and Den- 
mark, rose to effect its deliverance from the universal oppressor; and 
from the side of Spain the Peninsular army, under Wellington, pressed 
forward toward the hosts operating from the east, so that presently no 
fewer than 900,000 men closed in upon the 700,000 whom Napoleon, 
by incredible efforts, had succeeded in arraying in defense of France. 
The conflicts took place in the region about Berlin and Dresden, and 
were generally so managed by the allies, counselled in this by Moreau, 
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that encounters with Napoleon himself were avoided, while his lieuten- 
ants were overthrown one by one. One of the most complete of these 
disasters was that inflicted by the Prussian commander, Bliicher, upon 
Marshal Macdonald, on the banks of the Katzbach. It was celebrated 
by a patriot poet, Adolf Ludwig Follen, himself a volunteer in the 
German army, in a spirited, if conceitish, poem, of which President 
Felton, of Harvard, gave the following rendering: 


BLUCHER’S BALL. 
By the Katzbach, by the Katzbach, ha! there was a merry dance ; 
Wild and weird and whirling waltzes skipped ye through, ye knaves of France ! 
For thee struck the great bass-viol an old German master famed,— 
Marshal Forward, Prince of Wallstadt, Gebhardt Lebrecht Bliicher named. 
Up the Bliicher hath the ball-room lighted with the cannon’s glare! 
Spread yourselves, ye gay, green carpets, that the dancing moistens there! 
And his fiddle-bow at first he waxed with Goldberg and with Jauer ; 
Whew! he’s drawn it now full length, his play a stormy northern shower! 
Ha! the dance went briskly onward, tingling madness seized them all ; 
As when howling, mighty tempests on the arms of wind-mills fall. 
But the old man wants it cheery, wants a pleasant dancing chime; 
And with gun-stocks, clearly, loudly, beats the old Teutonic time. 
Say, who, standing by the old man, strikes so hard the kettle-drum, 
And, with crushing strength of arm, down lets the thundering hammer come? 
Gneisenau, the gallant champion: Alemannia’s envious foes 
Smites the mighty pair, her living double-eagle, shivering blows. 
And the old man scrapes the szweep-out: hapless Franks and hapless trulls! 
Now what dancers leads the graybeard? Ha! ha! ha! ’tis dead men’s skulls! 
But, as ye too much were heated in the sultriness of hell, 
Till ye sweated blood and brains, he made the Katzbach cure ye well. 
From the Katzbach, while ye stiffen, hear the ancient proverb say, 
** Wanton varlets, venai blockheads, must with clubs be beat away!” 


Following these repeated disasters came the bloody and crushing 
defeat of Napoleon himself at Leipzig, and his hard-pressed retreat 
thence to France—a retreat only less ruinous and fatal than that from 
Moscow. Close upon the heels of the retiring French followed the 
pursuing Germans, who, on reaching the heights of Hochheim, near 
Cassel, came in sight of the great boundary river, venerated by them 
with a sentiment akin to that of the Egyptians for the Nile or the 
Indians for the Ganges, and thence ensued an ecstatic scene scarcely 
paralleled in history. It was thus pictured by Wordsworth: 


THE GERMANS AT THE HEIGHTS OF HOCHHEIM. 


Abruptly paused the strife ;—the field throughout 
Resting upon his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very aet and deed of blood, 

With breath suspended, like a listening scout. 

O Silence thou wert mother of a shout 
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That through the texture of yon azure dome 
Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest home 
Uttered to heaven in ecstacy devout! 

The barrier Rhine hath clashed, through battle-smoke, 
On men who gaze heart-smitten by the view 

As if all Germany had felt the shock! 

Fly, wretched Gauls! ere they the charge renew 

Who have seen (themselves delivered*from the yoke) 
The unconquerable stream his course pursue. 




























Mrs. Hemans, writing of a visit she made to Sir Walter Scott, 
at Abbotsford, says: “He gave me a thrilling description of a 
scene which had been witnessed by a friend of his at Ehren- 
breitstein—the German army of liberators crossing the Rhine after 
their victories. Upon the first gleam of the noble river they burst 
forth into the song of ‘Am Rhein, am Rhein!’ They were two 
days crossing, during which the rock and the castle rang out to 
the peal of this gallant strain; and even the Cossacks, as they 
passed over, caught the national enthusiasm, and, with the clash, 
and clang, and roar of their stormy war music, swelled out the 
chorus of ‘Am Rhein, am Rhein!’” From this source grew her own 
Rhine song. 

RHINE SONG. 
SINGLE VOICE. 
It is the Rhine, our mountain vineyards laving, 
I see the bright flood shine, I see the bright flood shine: 
Sing on the march, with every banner waving— 
Sing, brothers, ’tis the Rhine! Sing, brothers, ’tis the Rhine! 
CHORUS. 
The Rhine! the Rhine! our own imperial river! 
Be glory on thy track, be glory on thy track! 
We left thy shores to die or to deliver— 
We bear thee freedom back, we bear thee freedom back ! 
SINGLE VOICE. 
Hail! hail! my childhood knew the rush of water, 
Ev’n as my mother’s song, ev’n as my mother’s song; 
That sound went past me on the field of slaughter, 
And heart and arm grew strong, and heart and arm grew strong! 
CHORUS. 
Roll pivudly on !—brave blood is with thee sweeping, 
Pour’d out by sons of thine, pour’d out by sons of thine, 
When sword and spirit forth in joy were leaping, 
Like thee, victorious Rhine! Like thee, victorious Rhine! 
SINGLE VOICE. 
Home !—home!—thy glad wave hath a tone of greeting, 
Thy path is by my home, thy path is by my home: 
Ev’n now my children count the hours till meeting, 
O ransom’d «aes, I come! O ransom’d ones, I come! 


18 
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CHORUS. 
Go, tell the seas that chains shall bind thee never, 
Sound on by hearth and shrine, sound on by hearth and shrine! 
Sing through the hills that thou art free forever— 
Lift up thy voice, O Rhine! Lift up thy voice, O Rhine! 


: Mrs. Hemans’ biographer records that “ Haydn’s inspiring ‘ Rhein- 
weinlied,’ with its firm, rich tide of flowing harmony, was one of the 
airs she most delighted in.” Its words ran thus: 


The Rhine! the Rhine! be blessings on the Rhine! 
St. Rochus biess the land of love and wine! 
The groves and high-hung meads, whose glories shine 
In painted waves below ; 
Its rocks, whose topaz beam betrays the vine, 

‘ Or richer ruby glow. 
The Rhine! the Rhine! be blessings on the Rhine! 
Beats there a sad heart here? pour forth the wine! 








“The following lines,” says Alison—upon whom be the entire re- 
sponsibility for them—‘ were added at this period to the national 
anthem, pointing to the anxious desire generally felt to reclaim from 
the spoiler the German provinces on the left bank of the Rhine: 


The Rhine shall no longer be our boundary, 
It is the great artery of the state, 
And it shall flow through the heart of our empire! 


The German songs entitled “ Rheinweinlied ” are only short of in- 
numerable. Their general sentiment is that of these two out of five 
stanzas by George Herwegh, the translation being by Alfred Basker- 
ville : . 

Take down the musket from its stand, 
‘ Take up the rapier in the hand, 
Whene’er the foe for Gallic land 
Shall seek the Rhine to gain! 
Strike, brothers, for the Rhine! 
Our ancient Father Rhine 
E’er German shall remain. 


The right and left bank of thy wave, 
How false it sounds! Thus speaks the knave. 
No, not a drop shall, like a slave, 
E’er turn the Frenchman’s mill again! 
2 Drink, brothers, drink! the Rhine, 
And were’t but for the wine, 
E’er German shall remain. 


By far the most popular of these songs was “The German Rhine” 
(“Sie sollen ihn nicht haben”), which Nikolaus Becker wrote, @ 
generation later than the period we are considering, in rejoinder (0 
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the cry of “France, take back the Rhine,” raised by Victo Hugo, 
Lamartine and their followers, in the time of Louis Philippe. 







































THE GERMAN RHINE. 


It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
Tho’ raven-like she glances - 

And croaks her foul design. 
So long as calmly gliding 

It wears its mantle green, 
So long as oar dividing 

Its mirrored wave is seen. . 
It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as youth enhances 

His fervor with its wine. 





So long as, sentry keeping, 
The rocks its margin stud; 
So long as spires are steeping 
Their image in its flood. 
It never shail be France’s, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
So long as festive dances 
Its lover-groups combine. 
So long as angler bringeth 
Its lusty trout to shore, 
So long as minstrel singeth 
Its praise from door to door. 
It never shall be France’s, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
Until its broad expanse is 
Its last defender’s shrine. 


Becker’s song was answered—on the instant, the story goes, and dur- 
ing the smoking of a single cigar—by Alfred de Musset. The following 
translation of his retort, as well as that of the defiance, appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette when the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870 occasioned a revival of the two among their respective partisans. 


THE GERMAN RHINE. 


Your German Rhine has been ours before! 
It has served our wassail bowls to fill. 
Can singing its praises from door to door 
Efface the hoof-prints, legible still, 
Of our cavalry charges that bathed its left bank in your gore? 


Your German Rhiné has been ours before! 
On its breast the wound yet gapeth wide 
Which conquering Condé made, when he tore 
Thro’ its mantle of green to the further side. 
Where once the father has ridden, shall not the son ride once more ? 
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Your German Rhine has been ours before ! 
Of your German virtues what remains 
When across its flood our legions pour 
And the Empire overclouds your plains ? 
When all your men have fallen, have ye other men in store ? 
Your German Rhine has been ours before! 
If ye your annals would fain forget, 
Your daughters remember the days of yore, 
And wish the Frenchmen among them yet, 
For whom your vintage white they were always blithe to pour. 
If your German Rhine be yours once more, 
Then wash your liveries in its tide ; 
But pitch your arrogance somewhat lower ! 
Can ye recall with generous pride 
Your myriad raven-beaks that drank the dying eagle’s gore ? 
May your German Rhine flow evermore 
In peace; and modestly may each spire 
Be mirrored fair in its glassy flow! 
But, oh! keep down your bacchanal fire 
Which, else, may rouse to life again the victor hearts of yore. © 


7 * 


De Musset, in turn, was answered in the “ Wacht am Rhein” of 
Carl Wilhelm, which served as the national hymn of the Germans 
when the ownership of the Rhine was put beyond a doubt. But the 
Rhine-songs have already led us too far past our prescribed limits. 

One, however, remains to be quoted, the “ Bliicher am Rhein,” in 
which August Kopisch recounts how the veteran Prussian hero, whom 
Napoleon termed “ that debauched old dragoon,” led his hosts beyond 
the river. Here the inadequacy of the English rendering may justify 
the collating of the almost equally intelligible original : 


BLUCHER AM RHEIN. 


Die Heere blieben am Kheine stehn ; 

Soll man hinein nach Frankreich gehn ? 
Man dachte hin und wieder nach, 

Allein der alte Bliicher sprach : 

** Generalkarte her ! 

Nach Frankreich gehn ist nicht so schwer. 
Wo steht der Feind ? ”—*‘ Der Feind? Dahier! ”’— 
‘** Den Finger drauf, den schlagen wir! 
Wo liegt Paris ?””—*‘ Paris? Dahier! ”"— 
‘‘ Den Finger drauf! das nehmen wir! 
Nun schlagt die Briicken iiber’n Rhein, 
Ich denke, der Champagnerwein 

Wird, wo er wiachst, am besten sein! ”’ 


BLUCHER AT THE RHINE. 
’Twas on the Rhine the armies lay: 
To France or not ? is’t yea, or nay ? 
They pondered long, and pondered well ; 
At length old Bliicher broke the spell : 
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‘** Bring here the map to me! 

The road to France is straight and free. 
Where is tie foe ?”’—** The foe, why here! ”’ 
**We’ll beat him! forwards! never fear ! 
Say, where lies Paris ?”’—*‘ Paris, here! ”’— 
** We'll take it! forwards! never fear! 

So throw the bridge across the Rhine, 
Methinks the Frenchman’s sparkling wine 


” 


Will taste the best where grows the vine! 


Bliicher’s counsel was eventually followed, though at first in a halt- 
ing, blundering, faltering manner that protracted what was perhaps 
the most gallant and skillful struggle of Napoleon’s whole career. At 
last, however, he was borne to earth by overwhelming numbers, and 
the Allies, possessed of Paris and surrounding his armies, consigned 
him to exile at Elba. English bards of course gave voice to their 
raptures in all conceivable tones. The inevitable Poet Laureate 
achieved limitless metrical atrocities which he called odes, and which 
are duly preserved in his ‘‘ Works.” Among the most bitter expres- 
sions of English exultation was this sonnet of Shelley’s, which, more- 
over, contains special execrations of its own: 


FEELINGS OF A REPUBLICAN ON THE FALL OF BONAPARTE. 


I hated thee, fallen tyrant! I did groan 

To think that a most unambitious slave, 

Like thou [sic], shouldst dance and revel on the grave 
Of Liberty. Thou mightest have built thy throne 
Where it had stood even now: thou did’st prefer 
A frail and bloody pomp, which time has swept 

In fragments towards oblivion. Massacre, 

For this I prayed, would on thy sleep have crept, 
Treason and Slavery, Rapine, Fear, and Lust, 
And stifled then, their minister. I know 

Too late, since thou and France are in the dust, 
That Virtue owns a more eternal foe 

Than force or fraud: old Custom, legal Crime, 
And bloody Faith, the foulest birth of time. 


It was while productions of this kind were daily appearing that 
Mary Russell Mitford wrote (April 21, 1814) as follows to her father, 
who had transmitted to her a friend’s request to translate some French 
epigrams against Napoleon: 


Let dear Mr. St. Q. know that he has drought his pigs to the wrong market. 1am none 
of those who kick the dead lion. Let him take his verses to Lord Byron, or the editor of 
the 7imes, or the Poet Laureate, or the bellman, or any other official character, and they 
will translate them to his heart’s content. * * * Tell him I forgive Aim for liking those 
wicked lines, because I know he always thought and felt as he does now, but his time- 
serving, fickle countrymen, who used to strain their wits to flatter the great man, whom 
they now send so composedly aux enfers, I cannot forgive. 
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Again, a few days later, she wrote: 


Have you seen my Lord Byron’s ode? And are you not shocked at the suicidal doctrine 
which it inculcates? He will finish that way himself from pure weariness of life. But true 
courage makes a different ending. 


The doctrine of the ode in question is embodied in the following 


extracts: 
ODE TO NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


’Tis done—but yesterday a king! 
And arm’d with kings to strive, 
And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject, yet alive! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones ? 
And can he thus survive ? 
Since he (sic), miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


* * * * * 








The desolator desolate ! 
The victor overthrown ! 
The arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own! 
Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 
Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince, or live a slave, 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 
* * *” 7. » 
The Roman, when his bloody heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home. : 
He dared depart, in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom! 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld, abandoned power. 


The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well ; 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot’s shrine nor despot’s throne. 


But thou, from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung, 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung; 
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All evil spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart 

To see thine own unstrung ; 
To think that God’s own world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean. 


* ” ” ~ ” 































Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain. 

If thou hadst died as honor dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise 
To shame the world again— 

But who would soar the solar height 

To set in such a starless night ? 





Sir Walter Scott, who recognized moral obligations to which Lord 
Byron was impervious, speaks, in his “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
of the dramatic fitness of suicide in these terms: 


A Roman would have seen in these accumulated disasters a hint to direct his sword’s 
point against his breast. A man of better faith would have turned his eye back on his own 
conduct, and, having read in his misuse of prosperity the original source of these calami- 
ties, would have remained patient and contrite under the consequences of his ambition. 


But, strongly contrasting with the sober words of the historian, Scott, 
the poet, in his “ Field of Waterloo,” had in more than one point 
taken his cue from Byron: 


What yet remains? Shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 
In one dread effort more ? 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved, 
And thou canst tell what fortune proved 
That chieftain, who, of yore, 
Ambition’s dizzy paths essay’d, 
And with the gladiators’ aid 
For empire enterprised. 
He stood the cast his rashness play’d, 
Left not the victims he had made, 
Dug his red grave with his own blade, 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorr’d, but not despised. 


Or shall we say thou stoop’st less low 

In seeking refuge from the foe, 

Against whose heart, in prosperous life, 

Thine hand hath ever held the knife? 
Such homage hath been paid 

By Roman and by Grecian voice, 

And thine were honor in the choice 

If it were freely made. 
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Then safely come—in one so low, 
So lost, we cannot own a foe; 
Though dear experience bids us end, 
In thee we ne’er can hail a friend. 
Come, howsoe’er, but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that germ of pride, 
Erewhile by gifted bard espied, 
That ‘‘ yet Imperial hope”; 
Think not that for a fresh rebound, 
To raise ambition from the ground, 
We yield thee means or scope. 
In safety come, but ne’er again 
Hold type of independent reign ; 
No islet calls thee lord, 
We leave thee no confederate band, 
No symbol of thy lost command, 
To be a dagger in the hand 
From which we wrench’d the sword. 


It would not be difficult to double the quantity of poetical allusions 
to the events of Napoleon’s declining power. To enter upon those 
which bear upon his Elban exile, his return, the Hundred Days and 
Waterloo, would extend this paper in a still greater ratio. Yet it 
would probably, at this day, be nearly impossible to attain anything 
like completeness in such a record for however brief a period. While 
seeking out this limited collection, for instance, the compiler has in 
several instances come upon allusions to epigrams and poems by 
writers as well known as Moore and Campbell, but has found search 
for the lines themselves wholly fruitless. Very much, no doubt, of the 
work of obscure poets is entirely lost. 

No student of history will rate lightly the indirect value of such 
evidences of the contemporary sentiment of the peoples whose annals 
he traces. Macaulay’s diligence in collecting the songs and squibs 
and lampoons of the era of the English Revolution is well known, and 
his most careless reader must have noted what a flood of light he 
sometimes pours upon an important point from so obscure a source as 
an uncouth popular ballad. Yet such things possess little interest for 
us until they become inaccessible. Who knows what was the nature 
of the caricatures and patriotic and satirical poetry of the American 
Revolution? In the interest of the future inquirer into the features of 
our late Civil War, the hope may be expressed that such losses will be 
rendered impossible. Much that, ten years ago, was laughed or 
snarled over, and that tended to destroy reputations or to shape policy, 
has been buried out of sight in old newspaper files. While they were 












fresh no man was able to consider the productions of more than one z 
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party to the struggle, and when it became possible to collate and com- 
bine them the topic was just so near and just so remote as to be 
hackneyed and distasteful. But the day has now come when the vir- 
tuoso in such matters can do good service, both to history and to let- 


ters, by collecting from every source the war-poetry of the Rebellion. 
. DorsEY GARDNER. 





THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM. 


ie 1789, as a fruitage of his materialistic, utilitarian philosophy, 

Jeremy Bentham prepared his “ Plan for an Universal and Per- 
petual Peace,” the main features of which comprised the reduction of 
military establishments, the abandonment of the colonial system, and 
the organization of an international congress and a “ common court of 
judicature.” Just six years later, without any suggestion from 
Bentham’s “ Plan,” which for many years remained unpublished,! the 
German transcendentalist, Immanuel Kant, from the diametrically 
opposite standpoint of his metaphysical ethics gave to the world his 
sublime essay “Touching Perpetual Peace,”? advocating the formation 
of free constitutional governments in every State and an international 
congress to legislate for a confederated world. Within our own cen- 
tury philosophers of every school, religious bodies of every creed, 
peace congresses, learned societies, philanthropists, jurists and states- 
men have drafted unnumbered schemes for world-union, with a view 
to substituting law for force and making natural ethics the crowning 
source of practical international law. 

The world at large has been disposed to regard these schemes as 
millennial visions or utopian dreams, rather than as the sage forecast- 
ing of institutions which will be the every-day realities of a near 
posterity. For, despite the optimistic belief of eighteenth century 
philosophers that mankind even in their day was about ripe for per- 
petual peace and brotherly accord, this present skeptical generation 
finds that nations still cherish unworthy hatreds and ambitions; still 
pursue sinuous and unfathomable policies, and still wage bloody wars 
on flimsy pretexts. Hence there arises the question: Is it true that 
the nations of Europe and America are making no tangible progress 

‘Bentham’s ‘* Plan,” though written in 1789, was not published till 1839. It may be 


found in Vol. VIII. of his ‘Complete Works.” 
2**Zum Ewigen Frieden,” Kant’s Works, Vol. V., pp. 411 et seq., edition Leipsic, 1838. 
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toward the goal of universal peace and international government? Is 
the world not appreciably nearer that goal than it was three hundred 
years ago, when good King Henry and his minister, Sully, announced 
to the world their “great design” for the federation of Christendom ?! 
Laying aside theories and philosophies and taking up the humbler but 
safer study of political and social history, can we discover no definite 
tendencies toward that consummation so devoutly wished for? To 
this end we will direct our present inquiry. 

Of one thing let us be certain at the very outset. The nations will 
never fix upon a precise date when, like the tribes in the “Song of 
Hiawatha,” they will all lay aside 





the feuds of ages ; 


° The hereditary hatred; 
The ancestral thirst of vengeance, 
* * ~ 7 7 


Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward. 


Great movements are not so accomplished in the real world. ‘ Sud- 
den changes are made only in theaters,” says a modern French 
writer, who also bids us beware of those “ alchemists of thought who 
imagine that society can be made to undergo a transformation between 
the rising and setting of the sun.”2 That greatest contribution of our 
time to legal and political science, the historical and comparative 
method of study, in establishing the essential unity of all history, and 
in demonstrating the marvelous continuity of customs, laws and insti- 
tutions, has shed a flood of light both on the nature of progress and 
on the true method of reform. It has shown us that the permanent 
institutions of society are things of slow and gradual growth—never 
artificial contrivances superimposed. For example, Sir William Black- 
stone was content to attribute “that masterpiece of judicial policy, the 
subdivision of England into tithings and hundreds, if not into coun- 
ties,” 3 to the wise legislation of King Alfred; but a modern student, 
like Professor Stubbs or Sir Henry Maine, working under the new 
method, will readily trace those local divisions and governments back 
to the Saxon invasion, show their essential identity with Teutonic 
township life as Tacitus saw it in the woods of Germany, and conjec- 
ture their lineal descent from the prehistoric Aryan village communi- 
ties of India. At most, King Alfred only improved what was already 


1Sully’s Memoirs—Bohn Series. 
2 Wolowski—Essay on the Historical Method. 
3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book IV., chap. 33. 
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grounded in immemorial usage. To take another illustration, those 
writers show no adequate comprehension of American history who fix 
a date for the beginning of our national life, and say that it came first 
into being with the adoption of the Constitution or with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. To the true historian those instruments are 
but the expression of a development whose ‘! roots run deep into the 
soil of the past.” Mr. Bancroft’s ten volumes, preliminary to the 
constitutional era, will stand as a monument to the truth that national 
institutions do not spring full-grown from the brain of heroic revolu- 
tionists, nor from their combined sagacity in great conventions; but 
have their real origin in almost hidden springs—in unobserved and 
remote causes. The student of the English Constitution who has 
failed to catch this idea of historical development has missed the one 
grand unifying principle which gives unbroken continuity and logical 
sequence to English history, politics and law for fourteen hundred 
years. Schemes of government, however complete in theory, fail 
most signally unless they are ex rapport with national life and charac- 
ter. Witness, for example, the attempts of Centrai and South Ameri- 
can States to make a constitution modeled after ours fit their different 
social structures and their different historic traditions; or call to mind 
that magnificent system prepared for the infant colony of Carolina by 
Locke, the philosopher, and Shaftsbury, the statesman.!_ We are told 
that their plan proved “so ill-suited to the condition and wants of the 
straggling colonists that no efforts of the lord proprietor could long 
uphold it.” The colonists made their simple laws as they needed 
them, and there grew up naturally in Carolina a system adapted to 
actual conditions. It was precisely upon this principle of adaptation 
that Solon acted when he gave the Athenians, not the best laws he 
could devise, but the best they could bear. 

If, then, the local and national institutions of society are things of 
slow growth and of only gradual change, we need not expect that 
international institutions will come into- full being except it be by 
these same processes of development. Indeed, in the very nature of 
things we should reasonably predict for them a tardier and more im- 
perceptible progress. There must be the day of small things. Long 
before the realization of any of those admirable and highly organized 
schemes for world federation which have been the dream of political 
philosophers in every country, analogy would teach us to expect to 


* The full text of Locke’s ‘‘ Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina” is given in ‘* Charters 
and Constitutions of the United States,” Vol. II., pp. 1,397 ¢¢ seg. 
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find undercurrents of tendency, isolated points of contact and assimi- 
lation, irregular fragments of organization, and a hundred half-hidden 
forces in every department of social life, coworking to promote an 
“international consciousness”’ and to assimilate mankind. We might 
expect, also, that such a social atmosphere would be productive of 
those philosophic visions of human brotherhood which, however im- 
practicable under present ‘conditions, are nevertheless suited to nourish 
that broader and more humane public sentiment which in turn can 
alone make possible the realization of such visions. For, as Bentham 
says, “‘what can be better suited to the preparing of men’s minds for 
the reception of such a proposal than the proposal itself?”! The 
landmarks of history are not abrupt peaks. Every one of them, on 
approach and inspection, proves to be merely the climax of a gradu- 
ally ascending series of events; and, therefore, if international organ- 
ization is to be an accomplished fact a few generations hence, that 
organization must be the simple and naturally progressive outcome of 
the present state of things, and its form must be largely shaped by 
tendencies now at work. Its history must now be actually forming 
around us, and its future historian will be under necessity of devoting 
long chapters of his work to the nineteenth century, and even to its 
predecessors. 

The more complete of the schemes for international erganization 
which have been outlined in recent times have generally concurred 
in providing for an international code of law, a judicial tribunal for 
the determination of controversies under the code, and a congress of 
nations with legislative functions. In our present inquiry we will make 
use of this division of the subject. It is true that in their germinant 
stages political institutions are never highly differentiated. One de- 
partment overlaps or merges into another. Nevertheless, without too 
rigid adherence to the method, it may be found convenient for purposes 
of discussion to consider, first, the tendencies and forces, if any, 
which are making toward the formation of an international code of 
law; second, toward an international judiciary; and third, toward an 
international legislative body. 

In form, an international code is simply “an extended treaty.” It 
will comprise a clear and precise statement and a systematic ar- 
rangement of that vast body of rules governing the intercourse and 
mutual relations of different States and of their citizens which has grown 
up through the centuries by express agreement between States, or 


* Bentham, ‘ Plan for an Universal and Perpetual Peace.” : 
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by the tacit consent of long usage. All civilized nations profess to be 
bound by international law; but opinions diverge very widely as to 
what the law really is in many critical cases. Its sources are numer- 
ous and of varying authority. Treaties and conventions, especially 
those which have been signed by several States; principles of natural 
ethics; immemorial customs; the writings. of eminent jurists; the 
legislation of individual States upon subjects of international concern, 
and the judicial decisions of such eminent tribunals as the Supreme 
Courts of the United States and England, are all to be included 
among the most important sources of international law. Out of this 
confused and indefinite condition of public law arises no incon- 
siderable proportion of the disputes and conflicts between nations, 
and no argument can be necessary to prove that codification would 
materially enhance the authority and effectiveness of the law of 
nations, and thereby promote the progress of the world. 

The adoption of such a code need in no wise affect our modern 
theory of the State as a sovereign and independent personality. 
Every nation to-day recognizes, as a part of its body of law, 
numerous treaties with foreign powers, which involve in one con- 
nection or another every important principle of international law. 
Our proposed code would but consolidate and unify such principles 
in the mass of existing treaties as are of general application and 
acceptance, and the perfected product would itself go into operation 
as a treaty, binding only those nations which should give their assent 
to it. 

As the law of nations is the most voluntary of all law, depending 
solely for its sanction upon the general recognition, we must not 
expect to find a body of public law developing simultaneously in all 
its parts. Thus we find some principles to be perfectly developed 
and recognized, others less perfectly, and still others only beginning 
to emerge from the nebulous background of the general conscious- 
ness. While this remark in some sense applies to all systems of 
constitutional or municipal law, it is peculiarly true of international 
law, because the latter acknowledges no authorized lawgiver. Evi- 
dently, then, before our systematic code can be constructed and 
adopted, its parts must have been evolved from time to time in 
fragmentary chapters. 

There is nothing more gratifying to the student of international 
law than to observe how constantly principles have been passing over 
from the theoretical side—the law as it ought to be—to the practical 
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and positive side—the law as it is. Every such operation furnishes a 
chapter or a page for our future code. It is in the treaties and declara- 
tions of European congresses and diplomatic conferences that this 
process is most apparent. ) Hugo Grotius, the founder of the modern 
science of international law, published his great work on “ The Laws 
of War and of Peace”! during the progress of the Thirty Years’ ° 
Religious War. Its influence was beyond estimation. It is said that 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant champion, carried Grotius’ cum- 
‘brous tome through all his campaigns, and nightly placed it under his 
pillow. And when in 1648 the treaty of Westphalia, “which laid 
the foundation of modern Europe,” was signed, many of the ad- 
vanced international principles which Grotius had first clearly enunci- 
ated passed over into the realm of positive law, made binding by 
solemn treaty. From Westphalia in 1648 to Berlin in 1878, that 
process has been going on continually. Let us take a hasty illustra- 
tion or two from our own century. A protocol of the Vienna 
Congress of 1815 furnished the chapter relative to ambassadors and 
diplomatic intercourse. The same congress denounced the slave trade, 
and made it an international crime. The Congress of Paris in 1856 
provided a valuable chapter on naval warfare by their declaration 
abolishing privateering, exempting from capture an enemy’s goods 
under a neutral flag and neutral goods under an enemy’s flag (contra- 
band of war of course excepted), and establishing the law of blockades. 
And to these four propositions must now be added the famous “three 
rules” of the treaty of Washington, 1871, which formulate the duty 
of neutral States in respect to maritime warfare. The rules of naviga- 
tion—“ the law of the road at sea”—prescribed by Parliament for 
English vessels by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1862, have been 
made applicable, by consent of their respective governments, to the 
ships of more than thirty countries; and these rules may certainly be 
called another chapter of our international code. A convention at 
Geneva, in the summer of 1864, participated in by twenty-four States, 
adopted rules for the amelioration of the hospital service and the 
better care of wounded soldiers. Again, at St. Petersburg, in 1868, 
seventeen States agreed to renounce in war the murderous use of small 
explosive projectiles. Both these conventions have furnished material 
for our code. 

The first codification of international articles of war was the work 
of Dr. Francis Lieber, of Columbia College, New York. It was pre- 


tGrotius: ‘* De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” 
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pared at the instance of President Lincoln, and formed the basis of 
the famous “ General Order No. 100,” issued by the War Department 
in 1863, as “Instructions for the Government of the United States 
Armies in the Field.”! These same articles, with some modification, 
were adopted by the German Government in the Franco-Prussian war. 
In 1873 Russia issued a circular to the Cabinets of Europe, submitting 
a draft of a war-code, and asking a convention to discuss it. Accord- 
ingly all the European powers met in conference at Brussels in 1874, 
and after much argumentation drew up a series of articles which are 
known as the “Brussels War-code.”2 To quote.from a resolution 
adopted the following year by the Institut de Droit Internationale, 
the Brussels code, while “ having much resemblance to the American 
instructions of President Lincoln, has the advantage over them of 
extending to international relations a regulation made for one State, 
and of containing new requirements at once practical, humane, and 
progressive.” It is with just pride that Americans may claim the 
war-code of Europe, which records a humanitarianism so far in advance 
of Grotius and the early writers, as the direct outgrowth of the labors 
of an American college professor. Dr. Lieber’s ‘‘ Old Hundred,” as 
he jocosely termed his articles of war, will be an abiding monument to 
his memory; for it has given him a place among the framers of the 
world’s great future code, which, when in process of time fully 
developed, will be a work “second to none in dignity or import- 
ance among the events which have illustrated the world’s history.” 
Let us take still another illustration of the growth of a code. David 
Dudley Field, writing in 1876, says: “‘ The late postal treaty is a code 
as far as it goes, or rather one chapter of a code. The fact that such 
a treaty has been made between sixteen different nations is proof that a 
general treaty can be made embracing one subject. Why may it not be 
made to embrace all, or, if not all, nearly all subjects of international 
concern?” Communication by means of telegraphs and railroads on 
the continent of Europe is governed by a system of treaty stipulations 
which is fast attaining the uniformity of codification. The same may 
be said of European copyright laws. The use of oceanic cables and of 
interoceartic canals is sure to be fixed at an early date by specific 
international rules; and sooner or later we may reasonably expect to 

t The full text of these ‘‘ American War Articles’? may be found in the General Orders of 
the War Department for 1863, or among Lieber’s Miscellanous Writings, edited by D. C. 
Gilman. Bluntschli gives them in the Ist appendix to his Vélkerrecht. 


2 Text of the Brussel’s Code may be found in an appendix to Bluntschli’s Volkerrecht, and 
in various publications. " 
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find such subjects as Sea-signals, Quarantine, Money, Weights and 
Measures, Longitude and Time, each the title-heading of a chapter in 
the code of nations. 

These illustrations will suffice to indicate the processes by which 
the ethical speculations, the vague and verbose moralizings, of Puffen- 
dorf, Wolff and the early writers are gradually becoming reduced to 
a_ system of authoritative legal rules. To this end the writings of 
learned publicists have conduced greatly. Their efforts in our own 
‘times to bring the whole body of public law into the form of a com- 
plete code must, without doubt, facilitate the ultimate adoption of 
such a code. The late Professor Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, was the 
pioneer in this field. It is interesting to notice Bluntschli’s acknowl- 
edgment that it was the appearance of Lieber’s American war articles 
which prompted him to undertake, for international law as a whole, 
what his American friend had done for a part of it.! Probably the 
most remarkable attempt to bring the whole body of law into a form 
suitable for adoption by the nations has been made by an American 
jurist, Mr. David Dudley Field. His “Outlines of an International 
Code,” revised 1876, is a volume which has received world-wide 
commendation. The labors of two great international societies—the 
Institute of International Law and the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations, the one founded at Ghent in 
September, 1873, and the other inaugurated at Brussels a month 
later—have both already proved highly effective, and have a grow- 
ingly auspicious future. With all their lingering prejudices, their 
jealousies, and their supposed conflict of interests, the nations are 
scarcely prepared as yet to adopt z# /ofo so comprehensive a code as 
Mr. Field’s. Nevertheless, there are many portions of it upon which 
agreement is already yeneral; and for one who realizes the constantly 
accelerating tendency toward unification—which is the mark of our 
age—it is not hard to believe that differences will in so far vanish as 
to permit the adoption of a working code before the world is many 
decades older. 

‘Recourse is had to war only for want of a better expedient.” 
Such were the words of the illustrious Sully, three centuries ago, 
when he announced to Europe his elaborate project for an interna- 
tional tribunal, which was to obviate “the necessity of passing through 


See Bluntschli’s letter, introduction to Lieber’s Miscellaneous Writings. Bluntschli’s 
Voélkerrecht—international law codified—will, at the request of the lamented author, be 
translated into English by Dr. H. B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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war to arrive at peace.” !. Ten generations have passed away and 
Sully’s plan in its details still seems a visionary one. Nevertheless, 
the world is deeply conscious that it has grown toward unity; and an 
international court of judicature would by no means so irreconcilably 
violate the existing nature of things in our day as formerly. _ Insti- 
tutions come by growth, and growth is always conditional upon a |. 
rightly constituted soil. Even, therefore, if we could not claim that 
the institution of a tribunal of nations had yet so much as germinated, 
it would still be of genuine significance if we could show that the 
prerequisite soil was in process of formation. We’ may readily find 
three important elements of that soil: First, the development of the 
science of jurisprudence. The scientific and comparative study of 
law is giving the constitutional and municipal systems of various 
nations a strong tendency toward uniformity ; and this growing har- 
mony in legal ideas and methods must evidently facilitate the estab- 
lishment of an international court of law. The second element is the 
growth of a law-abiding spirit—the recognition which has obtained 
throughout civilized society of the supremacy of law as opposed to 
force. As, under the constitutional regime of this century, law has 
everywhere become more stable and more just, and its administration 
in like manner has become more pure and disinterested, so respect 
for its authority and submission to its requirements have become well- 
nigh universal. This spirit of self-restraint and submission to law is 
not alone manifested in the dealing of man with man or in the internal 
regulation of a State. It also appears when a Geneva or Halifax 
award is honorably paid, or when public sentiment holds a strong 
nation to the terms of a treaty stipulation contrary to its supposed 
advantage. Such a public sentiment is the good soil in which inter- 
national organization can find firm rooting. The third element is the 
radical change which has come about in the character of war. War 
was formerly regarded as the directly opposite condition of law. But 
to-day it is regarded as the instrument of law—a legal process for 
defending rights and redressing wrongs. International law forbids 
wars for conquest, aggrandizement, plunder, hatred, revenge. It re- 
quires that war shall be resorted to only in the failure of peaceable 
means, and that no injury shall be done the enemy beyond what is 
needful to attain the lawful end in view. It prescribes rules to be 
observed in war, just as municipal law may provide rules which the 
sheriff, or constable, or policeman must observe in making a seizure 


2 Sully’s ‘* Memoirs,” vol. II., p. 353; Bohn’s series. 
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or an arrest. In the history of private law we find a stage of self- 
help, when men avenge their own injuries and maintain their own 
rights; but the subsequent development of courts of justice follows 
as a logical necessity. The analogy is morally sure to obtain in the 
progress of international law. The idea of war as a legal instrument 
once completely recognized, and its replacement by the better instru- 
ment of a judicial tribunal becomes but a question of time. 


—~ That branch of jurisprudence known as private international law, 
- or the Conflict of Laws, which has to do with the rights and relations 


of private individuals in foreign countries, does not require a system 
of international courts. In cases wherein its principles are involved, 
the ordinary courts assume a quasi-international character, and are 
guided by international law in their judgments. The appearance of 
this comparatively new department of law, and its practical recogni- 
tion by the courts of all nations, are significant facts in the growth of 
internationalism. Many consular courts in Oriental countries—and 
especially the mixed tribunals in Egypt—partake yet more decidedly 
of the international character. In these Egyptian courts, which were 
established in 1876, European and native judges sit together to try all 
mixed cases, without respect to nationality, using a code based on 
the Mohammedan law and the Code Napoleon. Modeled somewhat 
after this Egyptian precedent, it has been proposed to erect an inter- 
national court in Belgium, with jurisdiction over cases of private 
commercial law. Such a court, limited to the cognizance of cases 
arising under a single branch of private international law, could per- 
haps be organized with little difficulty; and while it would have no 
influence in the determination of great public questions, it might con- 
tain the potency and promise of a future tribunal with wider functions. 

But it is for the settlement of disputes between sovereign nations, 
rather than those affecting individual rights, that a tribunal is most 
urgently needed. ‘Even if,” says Professor Sheldon Amos, “ for a 
time very few questions were in fact submitted to it, its very exist- 
ence would be a type and pledge of an institution which the com- 
munity of States must inevitably hereafter develop, and must 
facilitate the way to its formation.”! There are jurists who see the 
imperfect beginnings of an international tribunal in the national 
courts whic! adjudge prize captures in naval warfare. In a restricted 
sense these may even now be regarded as international ; for, although 
constituted by a belligerent to pronounce on the validity of captures 


t ** Political and Legal Remedies for War,” p. 123. 
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from the enemy or from neutrals who are alleged to have violated 
neutrality, and therefore always liable to the imputation of unfairness 
and partiality, these maritime courts are nevertheless controlled in 
their decisions by international law, and their judgments are acknowl- 
edged as valid and final by all foreign governments. In a series of 
papers in the Revue du Droit International a year or two ago, a 
French jurist, Bulmerincg, discusses the presént organization and 
procedure of these prize courts in all countries, and explains a project 
for making them more broadly international. Upon the outbreak of 
a war he proposes that each belligerent shall name‘a judge, and that 
these two, together with a third who shall represent the interests of 
neutral States, shall constitute a court, holding its sessions on the 
neutral soil of Belgium, and pronouncing final sentence on all cap- 
tures. Or, as an alternative, he suggests a court of twelve members, 
one each to be named by Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Turkey and 
Greece, Holland and Belgium, the three Scandinavian Kingdoms, and 
} the South American States. Such a court, sitting only in times of 
war, and deciding only upon sea-captures, might readily, in that 
writer’s opinion, be the germ or the prototype of a permanent 
tribunal which would ultimately do away with wars and sea-captures. 

Other writers and jurists regard the court of arbitration as the pro- 
totype of the world’s future tribunal. History records a great num- 
ber of international disputes which have been settled by arbitration. 





Especially in loose confederacies like ancient Greece and medieval 
Germany such a system has had a highly effective place. In no less 
than sixteen cases the United States has resorted to this mode of 
settling controversies. It must be admitted, however, that most of 
these were of very minor importance, the most serious difference ever 
adjusted in this manner being our Alabama claim against England. 
There are obvious reasons why courts of arbitration, as usually con- 
stituted, are an imperfect and uncertain means of international pacifi- 
cation. On this point Mr. A. H. Stoiber, of New York, in a recent 
monograph says: “From the single fact that a court of arbitration 
depends for its very existence and origin upon a formal treaty between 
nations, results the uncertainty whether a pending quarrel will not 
lead to an open rupture before the diplomatists have finished their 
labors in effecting a treaty.”! Says the same writer: “The essential 
elements of the court of arbitration are that the arbitrators are quasi- 


t**On the Establishment of an International Tribunal.’”” New York, 1881. 
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judges; that their appointment results from a special treaty ; that the 
arbitrators can exercise their functions only in the single case for the 
decision of which they were chosen, and that the rules of procedure are 
also determined only for the particular case in question. It is evident 
that we have here nearly all the essentials of a civil court of justice, 
with this exception, that in the case of the court of arbitration the 
party representing the plaintiff has no acknowledged right to summon 
the supposed offender to the bar of justice, but must rely on the lat- 
ter’s sense of honor to consent to the creation of a court for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a judicial decision.” Mr. Stoiber advocates the 
erection by treaty of a standing court of arbitration, the nations who 
are parties to the treaty agreeing to submit their controversies to the 
court and to abide by its decisions. The jurisdiction of the court 
would be limited to subjects mentioned in the treaty or to questions 
arising under a code which also would be adopted by treaty. Mr. 
David Dudley Field favors a somewhat similar plan, and provisions 
for the establishment of such a tribunal form part of his proposed 
code. Mr. Field’s plan, in brief, is this: When one country has 
cause of complaint against another it must make out and submit to 
the offending party a formal statement’of grievances. If satisfactory 
explanations or amends are not forthcoming each government appoints 
five members of a joint high commission. In case the commission 
should fail to adjust the controverted matter each of the other nations 
who are parties to the code selects and duly transmits four names, and 
from the list thus impanneled the disputants alternately reject names 
till only seven remain. These seven constitute a high tribunal of — 
arbitration, and their decision shall be final. Any nation violating 
the code or disregarding the judgments of the court incurs the risk of — 
a war with the whole family of nations. 

Now if these, and numerous other projects somewhat diverse in 
detail which we might describe for the erection of a great world — 
tribunal, were merely the ingenious and philanthropic schemes of” > 
imaginative gentlemen, if statesmen and law-making bodies had given E 
them no consideration, it might be unsafe to cite them as indicating ~ 
definite tendencies of the times. But the facts are otherwise. Inter 
national organization has held the eloquent and life-long ‘advocacy of 
Americans like Sumner and Englishmen like Gladstone. It 
become a custom, not only with the United States, but with many 
other countries, to insert in treaties provisions for resorting to arbitra 


t See his ‘‘ Outlines of a Code.”” New York, 1876. 
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tion in case of disputes arising under the treaty. Moreover, govern- 
ments have in so far recognized the possibility of improving the pres- 
ent imperfect system that in 1873 the British Parliament passed a bill 
favoring the establishment of a permanent system of arbitration, while 
in 1874 the Congress of the United States adopted a resolution 
authorizing the President to negotiate with all civilized powers for the 
formation of such a system. Russia, Italy, Sweden, Holland, have 
all expressed themselves as advocates of arbitration, and other Euro- 
pean powers have more or less directly committed themselves. The 
significance of such expressions will not be denied. , 

For near a hundred years the Supreme court of the United States, 
the unquestioned and incorruptible arbiter between the constituent 
members of the Union, has stood an object-lesson to the world. 
John Stuart Mill calls it “the first example of what is now one of 
the most urgent needs of the civilized world—a real International 
Tribunal.” The recent confederation of the British Provinces of North 
America, and the erection of a Supreme Court for the Dominion of 
Canada, is another move in the same direction, well illustrating the 
power of a neighborly example. And now as our Supreme Court 
may adjudicate between Maine and New Hampshire, and as the 
Supreme Court of Canada may decide between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and as both these tribunals were formed by the consent 
of the parties concerned, why also should not differences between 
Maine and New Brunswick, that is to say, between the American 
Union and the Canadian Dominion, be adjusted by an International 
Tribunal, also constituted by agreement between the parties concerned ? 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that some such tribunal is inevitable. 
It may not be the evolved product of consular or commercial courts ; 
it may not result from the expansion of maritime prize courts; it may 
not find its prototype in the court of arbitration, and it may not be 
formed upon the model of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But in a certain sense all of these are its forerunners, at once condi- 
tioning and heralding its consummation. : 

In accordance with our proposed outline, it remains to consider 
briefly the subject of an International Congress. Mr. Field’s code, 
which we have already cited, provides for an annual conference of the 
representatives of nations, to meet successively at the various capitals 
for the purposes of discussing provisions of the code and their amend- 
ment, averting war, facilitating intercourse and preserving peace. A 
more ambitious scheme has been propounded by Professor Lorimer, 
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the Edinburgh jurist. His project! includes an International Legisla- 
ture, consisting of a Senate and a Chamber of Delegates, with its seat 
at Constantinople, which city is to be made an international possession, 
bearing the relation to the family of nations which the District of Col- 
umbia sustains to the States of the Union; a Supreme International 
Judiciary, with an international army to enforce its decisions; and the 
military and naval disarmament of Europe. Such schemes are ad- 
mirable, and are only wanting, as Sheldon Amos might sarcastically 
remark, in regard for the true political difficulties which at present 
have to be overcome. “ An International Senate and an International 
Parliament,” says Dr. Bluntschli,? “ will long remain beautiful wishes. 
Nevertheless Europe is awaking to tl.> need of an organization; and, 
in my opinion, its attainment will only be possible when the attempt 
at an organization over the States is abandoned, and an organization 
through the States is adopted.” Dr. Bluntschli’s view is manifestly 
right. The sovereignty, independence and equality of States as 
organic personalities are ideas too firmly grounded at present to per- 
mit the formation of an international congress which is not simply a 
diplomatic body, or to admit the validity of any international legis- 
lation that does not take the treaty form and acquire its force as law 
through the formal ratification of individual sovereign States. In the 
history of confederated governments there is a preliminary stage, a 
period of diplomatic alliance, leading up by more or less distinct 
transitions to federal union or consolidation. Thus, the American 
Union, before 1789, was in form an international league, the Articles 
of Confederation constituted a treaty between sovereign States, and 
the Congress was a diplomatic body composed of representatives not 
of the people but of the governments of the several States. And 
even this imperfect state of confederation had its earlier beginnings in 
the occasional codperation of the Colonial Governments, as in Indian 
wars, for example. Even under our present national Constitution, the 
equality of representation in the Senate is a survival of the period 
when we were not one but thirteen. The history of the Swiss Con- 
federation, of the Argentine Confederation, and of the German Empire 
similarly illusirates the progressive stages in the growth of federal 
governments. It is only by such stages and from such tentative 
beginnings that the great world-congress of the future can come into 
being. 
t Professor Lorimer in Revue de Droit International, 1877. 
2 Bluntschli, ‘‘ Moderne Vélkerrecht,” p. 109. 
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A European has not yet been formally organized, but its idea can 
no longer be called a dream. For centuries there has been growing 
up a European constitution. Its development has been neither rapid nor 
symmetrical, and has been subject to many reactions, but it has been 
real and cognizable nevertheless. A leading principle of that con- 
stitution is the accountability of each individual State to the family of 
States in matters pertaining to external policy. While the principle of 
non-intervention in the private internal affairs of a State has become 
continually better established, it has become equally well established 
that every great question which affects the well-being of Europe shall 
be decided by the united voice of Europe. The doctrine of the 
balance of power, the essence of which is “that the nations shall 
together judge of the infraction of the public law by any one of them 
and act in concert to prevent it,” is one phase of this general prin- 
ciple. The diplomatic congress or conference, as the exponent of this 
general European sentiment, is another of the marked features of the 
growing constitution of Europe. Several of these great gatherings 
have already been referred to as of importance in the development of 
acode It was the Congress of Westphalia which secured the results 
of the German Reformation and laid the foundations of Prussia. The 
great congresses of Nimeguen, Ryswick and Utrecht restored the 
balance which had been overthrown by the ambitious Louis XIV. 
Of the congresses at Soissons, in 1727, and at Aix la Chapelle, in 
1748, we are told that they renewed and confirmed the treaties of 
Westphalia, Nimeguen, Ryswick and Utrecht, “so that their labors 
formed a continuotis series and identical body of international legisla- 
tion,” covering an entire century. Within our own century there 
have been gatherings not less notable. The Congress of Vienna, 1815, 
which met to readjust Europe after Napoleon’s downfall, made more 
changes in geography and politics than the Corsican had wrought. 
The Congress of Paris, 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, humili- 
ated Russia, bolstered up the decrepid Turk, neutralized the Black 
Sea, and abolished privateering. The Congress of Berlin, 1878, says 
Mr. Field, was the most conspicuous and successful example of an 
international congress to avert impending war. There were settled 
questions not merely of European, but of Asiatic interest; questions 
affecting not only Russia and Turkey, but England, Austria and 
Greece as well; questions of supreme importance to the diverse popu- 
lations of vast provinces, while millions of armed men stood looking 
on ready to spring into the arena if the counsels of peace had not 
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prevailed.” The Conference at St. Petersburg, in 1825, led to the 
independence of Greece. The Conference at London, in 1831, secured 
the separation of Belgium and Holland, and made Belgium a per- 
petually neutral State. Another conference at London, in 1871, 
restored to Russia her ancient rights on the Black Sea, which the 
Congress of Paris had taken away fifteen years before. These familiar 
events are by no means here adduced as a list of European gather- 
ings, but merely as a citation of instances to illustrate the practice 
‘which will ultimately become invariable of solving the great questions 
w.uich concern all Europe through the united counsels of the Euro- 
pean States. 

It is generally characteristic of legislative bodies in their earlier and 
forming stages that they deal with concrete and special questions even 
more than with abstract and general questions, thus performing many 
offices which at later periods are assigned to executive and judiciary 
departments. It may not be unreasonable to predict that this differ- 
entiating process, which is well illustrated by a comparison of the 
functions of our Continental Congress with those of our present Con- 
gress, will also be repeated in the slow upbuilding of a European 
organization. Upon the formation of an international tribunal, or 
standing court of arbitration, many of the particular, concrete subjects 
heretofore dealt with by congresses and conferences will be assigned 
to the judiciary, and the congress will more and more tend to become 
a strictly lawmaking body, working out those principles and state- 
ments of public law which shall guide and control the judiciary in their 
adjustment of specific controversies. It will mark a great progress 
when the European Congress—which we may regard as the prototype 
of that more broadly international organization which must also include 
America—shall begin to hold regular and periodic sessions. In this 
connection may be mentioned as significant that provision in the inter- 
national postal treaty which calls for a convention of revision every 
three years. A periodic conclave of the nations of the world, though 
but for the single object of revising a postal treaty, is a prognostic the 
import of which can hardly be exaggerated. After all, it is chiefly 
through such agencies as the postal system, the telegraph, the growth 
of commerce, the new facilities for travel, emigration and popular 
information, that old prejudices are vanishing, the nations are becom- 
ing acquainted with one another, and the world is ripening for an era 
of law and peace. A Monetary Conference, a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, a scientific poems like the recent Conger: 45 
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Electricians at Paris, the meetings of the great societies for the improve- 
ment of international law, great world fairs like those of Vienna, 
Philadelphia and Paris—all these are vastly more full of significance 
as showing the drift of our time toward internationalism than are even 
such splendid political pageants as the Berlin Congress. That noble 
international affiliation of relief societies wearing the badge of the 
Red Cross of Geneva, an association whose magnificent service has 
been so conspicuous in the alleviation of suffering on every recent 
battle-field, recognized and protected by every civilized government, 
is a potent sign of the times. Even that once dreaded and denounced 
communistic order, the workingmen’s “International,” has had, indi- 
rectly, its useful mission in teaching lessons of organization, human 
brotherhood, the universality of social problems, and the identity of 
interest among the world’s toiling masses, regardless of national dis- 
tinction. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to promulgate any 
doctrine or to advocate any scheme. The attempt has been simply 
to note here and there a floating straw on the life-current of the age, 
that we may know assuredly in what direction that current is flowing. 
And if we conclude that the world is making strong and tangible 
progress toward union, law and perpetual peace, it is not alone upon 
sentiments of benevolent optimism, but also upon the facts of history 
and society, that we base our conclusion. Many years ago, in an 
address at Paris, Victor Hugo uttered the following prediction : 

“A day will come when the only battle-field will be the market. 
open to commerce and the mind open to new ideas. A day will 
come when bullets and bombshells will be replaced by votes, by the 
universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
sovereign senate, which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France. A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in 
public museums just as an instrument of torture is now, and people 
will be astonished how such a thing could have been. A day will 
come when those two immense groups—the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe—shall be seen placed in presence of 
each other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean.” 

ALBERT SHAW. 
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OF WHAT USE IS -THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION ? 





HE collection of accurate information about the affairs of a 
country is practiced by all governments, and the propriety of 
doing so is conceded by all persons who have or retain any interest 
in the condition of things in this world. The difference in this matter 

between absolute and free governments is that the former conceal the 
information collected, and the latter make a great part of it known to 
the public. Larousse, in his Encyclopedia (article “ Statistique”), 
observes that statistics are a positive necessity in representative gov- 
ernments; and he quotes M. Michael Chevalier as saying that “the 
relation of a representative system to its statistical collections is so inti- 
mate that the good condition of one implies the perfection of the 
other. When we speak of a representative power we, in effect, speak 
of publicity. It is not affirmed that publicity is the whole of a statis- 
tical system; but it must be acknowledged that publicity forms its 
chief part.” In other words, publicity is the life of representative 
governments. 

Nations have been established in past times on many kinds of 
foundation; some on community of blood, some on community of 
religion, others on community of interests, and yet others on peculiari- 
ties of locality. It has been reserved for the nineteenth century to see 
‘a nation organized and a government established of which the founda- 
tions are common suffrage and common schools; in which the blood 
of three races and of many nations is flowing; in which all religions are 
free but none is supreme; under which the interests produced by 
every climate, soil, and vocation of a continent are developed side by 
side, and through which the diffusion of information is kept up by 
the regular action of all public and private instrumentalities. 

Our National Government has, then, a twofold relation to our 
people and our institutions; in one direction it has executive and 
administrative power, and in the other an informing advisory func- 
tion. The principle of publicity is shown in both ways. The admin- 
istrative and legislative documents are for the purpose of informing 
the people exactly and fully about what its officers are doing, and 
abound in useful explanatory details. The General Government also 

publishes, regularly or occasionally, documents on several subject 

about which it exercises little or no authority, yet few know in how — 
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many ways the public is dependent on these publications for its 
information. Of this kind are the publications of the Agricultural 
Department, the Signal Service of the War Department, the Bureau 
of Statistics in the Treasury, the Census Office, the Geological and 
Geographical Surveys. I could mention a good many other docu- 
ments of as various kinds. . 

The growth of the country has produced, or been followed by, 
many interesting changes in the kind and amount of the information 
thus published by the Government. As its territory has expanded, 
as its population has increased in number and density, as immigration, 
industrial development, war and emancipation have changed the 
composition and character of its inhabitants, so the public documents 
have reflected the changes of the public need, and thus supplied in 
some measure the desire for accurate and extensive information on 
topics about which our forefathers never dreamed. 

Education, however important it may be considered as a factor in 
personal and national life, was one of the last subjects to attract the 
notice of the people in general, or of the General Government, though 
Congress, even before possessing the title to the “ public domain,” 
had considered the propriety of making grants of lands for the sup- 
port of schools and colleges, and the ordinance of 1787 had set the 
example of devoting a portion in each township for school-support. 
The transfer of these public school-lands began after Congress, by an- 
act approved April 30, 1802, ordered the formation of a government 
for the State of Ohio, and by the act of March 3, 1803, provided that 
specified parcels of land should be “appropriated for the use of schools 
in that State, and” * * * “be vested in the Legislature of that 
State 7” trust for the use aforesaid, and for no other use, intent or pur- 
pose whatever.” Similar grants of land have been made to each State 
organized out of the “ public domain,” and the amount so given for 
each township has been doubled in all such cases since 1848. Con- 
gress has also given other lands, or the proceeds of their sale, for 
schools, as in the case of Missouri (acts of June 13, 1812, and May 
26, 1824), and has also granted two or more townships of land in 
each new State for “ universities,” and also valuable lands or land scrip 
to all the States for the support of “colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” The quantity of land for purposes of instruction 
thus granted to the States, or reserved for future grants to the Terri- 
tories, up to June 30, 1880, was nearly seventy-nine million acres. 
Very few have ever objected to this fostering action of the General 
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Government, although it has cost, or will cost, the country at least 
$100,000,000; the obvious advantage of spreading the culture of mind 
pari passu with the cultivation of the soil, of changing the immigrants. 
into Americans as rapidly as you make them citizens, has closed all 
mouths. 

Though Congress had done so much for local education and State 
development, no branch of the General Government published any- 
thing of importance till the great revival of interest in the instruction 
of our people about 1830 had created a desire for accurate and exten- 
sive data as to the condition of public intelligence. The census of 
1840, in compliance with this public desire, included in its statistics 
the number of white persons over twenty years of age who could not 
read and write, and six other items, showing the numbers of ele- 
mentary, secondary and superior schools and the number of scholars 
attending them. The decennial enumerations of 1850, 1860, 1870 and 
1880 have given always increasing attention to this topic, though not 
in proportion to their increase in size or completeness. 

But the study of education as a science or as a social force requires 
more than an enumeration every tenth year, and more than even 
State reports, city reports, college documents, school catalogues and 
journals of education supply. The very terms used to denote kinds” 
of schools, grades of instruction and other matters differed so much 
that comparison was almost impossible, and when possible difficult 
and unsatisfactory. The educational history of the country will show 
numerous instances where experiments abandoned at one time have 
been retried at another with like results, where the imperfect school- 
laws of one State have been copied, often most carefully in their worst 
features, in the school-laws of others; other vexatious and wasteful 
consequences of ignorance or incomplete knowledge on the part of 
officials and legislatures are equally visible in our school annals. The 
growth of the country, the increase in the number of States and State 
systems, the alarming increase of ignorance and its consequences in 
spite of all individual, social and State action, made the study and 
knowledge of our education as a whole not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It was this feeling that forced many of the most energetic and 
thoughtful persons among school officers and instructors to petition 
Congress for the establishment of a national office of education. 
Their memorial specified some six uses to which such an office could ‘] 
be put, and may be summed up briefly as follows: A central national 
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office would forward uniformity and accuracy of statistics; might 
compare native with foreign systems; might report the results of 
new and special methods of managing and instructing schools; could 
distribute useful knowledge about school laws; the care and disburse- 
ment of school funds; the duties and rights of school officials; the 
training, qualification and pay of school teachers; the classification 
and grading of schools, and the architecture of school buildings 
(respecting which information was attainable only by a few and at 
great expense, though of the highest value to every educator); it 
could help the proper organization of new school systems where 
needed, and might inculcate in general the value of education to 
intelligence, morals, industry, wealth and liberty. 

This memorial was presented to the House of Representatives and 
referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. Garfield, of Ohio; Pat- 
terson, of New Hampshire; Boutwell, of Massachusetts; Donnelly, of 
Minnesota; Moulton, of Illinois; Goodyear, of New York, and Ran- 
dall, of Pennsylvania. A bill establishing an office substantially of 
the kind asked for by the memorial was introduced by the chairman 
of the committee, General Garfield, who advocated its passage in a 


speech full of thought, of apt quotation and of generous purpose, 
which closed with the following words: 


I know that this measure presents few attractions to those whose chief work is to watch 
the political movements that relate only to nominating conventions and elections. The 
mere politician will see nothing in it valuable, for the millions of children to be benefited 
by it can give him no votes. But I appeal to those who care more for the future safety and 
glory of this nation than for any mere temporary advantage to aid in giving to education the 
public recognition and active support of the Federal Government. 


The bill passed the House, and on reaching the Senate was exam- 
ined and favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee, Messrs. 
Trumbull, Harris, Clark, Poland, Stewart and Hendricks. It was 
passed by the Senate, and on March 2, 1867, became a law by the 
approval of the President. 

This law ordains that the duty and purpose of the Bureau “ shall be 
to collect statistics and facts showing the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and to diffuse such 
information respecting the organization and management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” 
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It is obvious that the plan on which the Bureau was founded con- 
templates no authority of the General Government over the States or ' 
over any schools; on the contrary, its success depends on the degree 
to’ which it gains and possesses the confidence and codperation of 
those employed in school work, as those only can furnish the informa- 
tion which the Bureau publishes and distributes. The result has 
been marvelous to all observers, and particularly to persons in 
foreign countries who are accustomed to see everything depend on 
the authority of the Government instead of the good-will of the 
people. Every important work of the Bureau has been undertaken 
and carried on with the consent and codperation of the educators of 
the country. School superintendents themselves advised the nomen- 
clature in some of the blanks used by the Bureau for collecting 
statistical information, so that the data in their possession could be 
reported in a manageable shape. These gentlemen also recom- 
mended the forms which are still in use for this purpose. The 
statistical table respecting State systems, resulting from the form 
recommended, contains fifty-one columns, and the corresponding 
table about city systems one hundred and twenty columns. These 
things show what the superintendents of these systems wish to be 
informed about, although some of them are not able to answer, for 
their own systems, all the questions of the forms devised. A like 
care and consultation were used in preparing the forms of inquiry 
from the answers to which other standing statistical tables are com- 
piled. In all, thirty-one such statistical forms have been devised, 
covering the various instrumentalities for instruction usual in this 
country. Experience has in some instances improved or simplified 
these inquiries, and may do more in this direction hereafter. 

The same sedulous respect for the opinions of American educators 
_ has been shown in the use made by the Bureau of the educational 
reports, journals, catalogues and other printed material published in 
every part of the country. These documents are most carefully 
examined, and whatever is thought specially useful as a record of fact 
is used in. preparing, annually, an abstract of the condition and 
progress of public and private instruction. 

It was by the advice of the profession that both the tables and the 
abstract of reports already mentioned have been included in the . 
annual report of the Bureau. It is by the advice of many and much 
esteemed correspondents that special reports on several subjects have 
been undertaken, and in some. cases published. The means at the 
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command of the office have not allowed its purposes or the wishes of 
its advisers to be fulfilled in all cases. Much valuable material, pre- 
pared by persons of special fitness, remains in the archives of the 
Bureau unprinted. This injustice to the authors and loss to the 
educators of the country is not justly to be charged as any fault of the 
office or of the Commissioner. . 

Probably few readers of this article need to be told that the Bureau 
is always open to every person who wishes information about educa- 
tion; the office “ puffs” no schools, and has nothing to do with pro- 
curing situations for teachers, or teachers to fill places; on every other 
topic connected with education it tries to answer all inquiries and 
requests that it receives. This correspondence is very large and of 
the most various character. Frequently it has been found cheaper 
and more expeditious to publish the information desired than to write 
and rewrite it for all who ask for it. The “ circulars of information” 
and other minor publications of the office have resulted from this 
condition of things; and the appropriations for the support of the 
office recite the preparation of these pamphlets among the objects for 
which the money appropriated may be spent. The correspondence, 
however, is rapidly increasing and taxes to the utmost the endurance 
and capacities of the employés for its satisfactory disposition. 

These publications and letters of the Bureau deserve commendation 
in one respect if in no other; they report facts as rigidly and correctly 
as human fallibility and pressure of duty will allow. They say little 
about opinions, and cannot be attacked with justice by any party in 
politics or in religion. They recall the lessons of the past and record 
the events of the present, and let the facts speak for themselves. 
Moralists and men of affairs may use them or misuse them, but for 
use or abuse the office cannot be held responsible. 

The collection and distribution of information, conducted as it has 
been by the office, has made the accumulation of an educational 
library inevitable and proper. The collection numbered in 1870 
about a hundred volumes; now it contains over fifteen thousand books 
and thirty-five thousand pamphlets. It is particularly rich in period- 
icals of an educational kind, in works in foreign languages, and in the 
documents of public and private institutions and systems of instruc- 
tion. A catalogue of its contents is in active preparation. The part 
already compiled, if printed in the style of Mr. Poole’s great “Index 
to Periodicals,” would fill four volumes, each as large as that remark- 
able work. Yet the enormous labor and caré bestowed on this cata- 
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logue are known only to the persons connected with the Bureau, and 
can be guessed only by those who visit the office and see the work 
itself. 


The office, in the performance of its work, has also found it neces- , 


sary to make a collection of the apparatus and appliances of educa- 
tion; the same necessity has produced at other centers of information 
the pedagogic museums in London, Paris, Vienna and Rome. Here 
visiting educators can inspect in a short time what they could not 


‘examine otherwise without much travel, or collect without great 


expense and much trouble. 

I hardly need to add that both library and museum are open to, 
visitors on every working day of the year, or that all—and educators 
specially—are welcome to consult books and archives at their pleas- 
ure, if they will take the trouble to call and say so. 

Another part of the Bureau’s work is that of examining and digest- 
ing the information on education published in foreign countries, and 
of preparing and furnishing information about education in this 
country to other governments and to respectable inquirers abroad. 
Such comparison and interchange of thought and experience tends to 
correct partial or faulty opinions, and to produce more just and trust- 
worthy knowledge everywhere. A very extensive exchange of docu- 
ments and correspondence with nearly every civilized government in 
the world has been established, with the best results for this country, 
and it is believed for others. 

In addition to these methods of obtaining, preserving, publishing 
and distributing information about education, personal intercourse 
between the office and the educators of the country has not been 
neglected. The Commissioner has visited, at different times, nearly 
every State and large city in the Union; has met and conversed with 


prominent men in all departments of educational work; has made — 


addresses or read papers at divers times when requested to give his 
views, and has always welcomed all visitors, native and foreign, who 
have wished to consult him on topics within the line of his duty. 

The routine of business in the Bureau, subject to the requirements 
of its purpose, is similar to that of the Department of the Interior, of 
which it forms a part. Its undertakings are always submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior; its records are open to the inspection of the 
Department officials; its appropriations are disbursed by the bonded 
disbursing officer of the Department, and are audited and revised by 


the accounting officers of the Treasury Department. No special allow~_ a 
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ance or extra pay has ever been given to any person connected with 
the office in any capacity. In short, the office has been managed, 
according to the measure of the Commissioner’s ability and the 
meagre resources at his disposal, regularly, and as nearly in harmony 


with the wishes of the country as he could discover. 
JOHN EATON. 





SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA—THE TRUST TO 
PROVIDENCE SYSTEM. 


GREAT number of persons interested in passenger steamers 
running between foreign countries and the United States will, 
no doubt, look upon the discussion of this subject in an American 
magazine, by an American, as little less than impertinence, when we 
compare the few foreign-going steamships that fly the American flag 
with the steam fleets of England, France and Germany. When we 
take into consideration, however, the fact that of the 800,000 passen- 
gers carried last year between ports in Europe and this country at 
least four-fifths of the saloon passengers were Americans, and that 
certainly nine-tenths of the western-going steerage passengers were on 
their way to new homes in the United States, an American’s title to 
speak is made clear. 

The people of both continents have just forgotten the shock occa- 
sioned by the sinking of the steamships City of Brussels and Cimbria, 
with the loss of over four hundred lives. The immediate effect of the 
disaster to the German steamship, with the terrible loss of life and suffer- 
ing attending, is the agitation, both in Germany and the United States, 
for additional legislation on the subject of safety at sea. In the Ger- 
man Parliament inquiries have been instituted as to the penetrating 
power of the electric light in a fog, and the advisability of substituting 
it for those at present in use. In the United States Senate Senator 
Hoar has urged the acceptance of the International regulations, recently 
adopted by nearly all maritime nations except the United States. If 
Senator Hoar is quoted correctly,! he is mistaken as to the intention 
of these “ rules and regulations for preventing collision at sea,” which 
Great Britain wishes the United States to adopt, or, at least, his 
remarks are misleading. He states: “‘I wish to say now that all the 


New York Herald, February 4, 1883. 
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great maritime nations of the world, including Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany and lesser States, numbering thirty-five in all, 
have agreed on a code of danger signals to be observed by vessels, 
both steamers and sailing vessels, when steering by compass. The 
United States alone of maritime nations has not come into that con- 
vention. The result is, as everybody knows, and as we have had 
painful evidence during the last week, that collisions at sea are fre- 
quently occurring. I have a list of several hundred such which have 
occurred within the last few years. The United States vessels act 
upon a different system of signa/s, and it has been held by the Court 
of Admiralty of Great Britain that in a collision at sea an American 
ship is held to be in fault by reason of the refusal of our Government 
to come under the rules adopted by all mankind besides.” 

The italics are upon my responsibility. The Senator is mistaken in 
his premises. No “code of danger signals” to be observed by vessels 
has ever been adopted by Great Britain or any other country that I 
know of, except, perhaps, the United States. The fog-signals which 
were incorporated into the rules and regulations that came into force 
September 1, 1881, in Great Britain are precisely the same as those 
now in use in the United States, excepting that under the American 
act a steamer’s whistle must be sounded every minute; under the 
British act every two minutes. These fog-signals in the case of 
steamers are only intended to give notice of their proximity, and, 
fatal defect! do not indicate in the least degree the direction of the 
ship’s head, or whether she is stopped or moving through the water. ~ 
The Senator also states in the quoted words that “the result is, as 
everybody knows,” etc. How a collision between a British and Ger- 
man steamer, in German waters, can be affected by the adoption or 
non-adoption of rules or signals by the United States Government can s 
be perhaps best answered by the honorable Senator from Massachu- ~ 
setts. To him I respectfully recommit the whole statement. 

Possibly the signals to which Senator Hoar referred are the “ Rules 
and Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea,” familiarly known as 
the “ Rule of the Road.” These are, with two or three exceptions, 
the same that have governed sea-going steamers for some years im 
United States waters, and with three important additions, almost 
identical with those that have been in use in British waters since June 
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1, 1863, these in substance were subsequently adopted by the af 
principal maritime nations of the globe, including the United States. ~ 
The Princess Alice disaster occurred on the Thames in 1878. Al” 
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excursion steamer, the Princess Alice, was run into and sunk by a 
freight steamer, the Bywell Castle, and between five and six hundred 
lives lost in an hour of a twilight evening. Then occurred precisely 
what has taken place since the City of Brussels and Cimbria disasters. 
Shoals of letters and articles were published by the newspapers in 
voicing the deep-spread and general horror, and the matter was at last 
taken up by the British Government. Lord Sandon, now Earl of 
Harrowby, was at that time president of the Board of Trade, which 
department has entire control of all such matters in Great Britain. A 
committee was appointed to take evidence of experts and examine 
the rules in force, with a view to the alteration of those existing, or 
the addition of new ones if they were found necessary. The commit- 
tee had the advice of a corporation known as the Trinity Brethren, 
consisting of “‘the master, wardens and assistants of the guild, frater- 
nity and brotherhood of the most glorious and undivided Trinity and 
of St. Clement, * * * commonly called the Corporation of the 
Trinity House of Deptford, Stroud.” ! This venerable corporation is 
composed principally of active and retired admirals of the British navy 
and retired masters from the merchant service. The result of the fer- 
mentation was the new rules and regulations referred to above, which 
a correspondent of the London “ Nautical Magazine” modestly de- 
scribes as ‘“‘a collection of enactments which have been studiously con- 
sidered and made legal by the united wisdom of Europe,” although he 
does admit that, “like all other things made by human heads, they 
are doubtless capable of improvement.” 

. The first four articles differ very little from those they superseded. 
The fifth is an addition, and describes lights and signals to be shown 
when a steamship is disabled or not under command. By night three 
red lights of different construction from the red side-lights now in 
use; by day three balls two feet in diameter. Here is positive retro- 
gression, which in matters of life and death can only be considered 
positive folly. The first thing to be done under this regulation is to 
clap three red lanterns and three red balls, two feet in diameter, on 
board ships that have already never less than three first-class bright 
lights, one or two red and green side-lights, and from half a dozen to 
twenty white lanterns, any one of which can be made available for use 
in the night, and from at least eighteen to fifty flags of different sizes 
that can be used in the day. In addition it will at once occur to any 
one that the three red lights and three balls might possibly be wanted 


® See British Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
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once in a twelvemonth, while the ordinary lights and flags are always 
ready for use. ; 

There are now only three foreign-going steamers out of Boston 
flying the American flag—the steamers of the International Steam- 
ship Company, running to St. John, N. B. If Senator Hoar will take 
the trouble to ask the opinion of the three masters and pilots of those 
foreign-going steamers, I think five out of the six will agree that the 
united wisdom of Europe might have done better. 

The next change is also an additional article, compelling a vessel 
being overtaken by another to show a bright or flare-up light “from 
the stern.” The last additional article of importance is a notice con- d 
cerning the use of steam-whistles to indicate the course intended to be 
taken by one steamer in passing another, the details of which it is not 
necessary to state, but to the adoption of which in this country there 
is one grave objection. The article is an effort to adopt a rule in Brit- 
ish and foreign waters that has been in use for years in the United 
States. Then, instead of stating peremptorily and clearly that those in 
charge of steamers passing “shka// observe and comply,” the fol- 
lowing invitation to blunder is extended: “The use of these signals is 
optional.” So, I presume, is the use of the Ten Commandments; but 
there can be no doubt as to the unequivocal directness of the edict, 
that shows they are commandments of good intent! Furthermore, 
if the testimony were taken of masters and pilots of American mer- 
chant steamers and of British steamship masters, who are cognizant of 
the working of the rule referred to in the United States, they would 
agree almost unanimously that had these laws compelling the use of 
the steam-whistle by passing steamers been in practice on the Thames 
the Princess Alice collision would never have occurred. 

As stated above, these alterations in the rule of the road were 
brought about by a collision on a clear evening on the Thames. The 
recent disasters to the City of Brussels and Cimbria occurred during a 
dense fog, and in the former case, if the testimony of the officers and 
engineers can be relied on, when she was stopped dead in the water, 
as “the engine had not turned for forty minutes.” On the side of 
the Kirby Hall we have testimony that the steam-whistle of the City 
of Brussels was not heard until two or three minutes before the ship 
was seen. At the time of the collision the wind was blowing a light 
breeze, and an ordinary whistle, such as ought to have been carried © 
by these steamers, should have been heard at least two miles. e: 
One or two things are very plain in this case. The most noticeable 
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is the fact that in fog, with all the precaution that prudence and the 
best seamanship may dictate, you are at the mercy of any one who 
does not take equal heed to the lives and property in his charge. 
Here was a ship entirely stopped in the water, doubtless blowing her 
whistle at least every two minutes, and laying in absolute safety, when 
another ship runs into her, stem on, staves two compartments into one, 
and sinks her in a few minutes. That the loss of life was not greater 
is owing solely to the fact that she had on board so few passengers. 
The next thing to be noticed is the fact that, unless there was mis- 
statement on both sides, the steam-whistles of both ships, though no 
doubt of the regulation size and pattern, were grossly insufficient for 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

This collision took place when a moderate breeze was blowing, 
therefore under favorable circumstances for hearing whistles and fog- 
horns. Probably the fact is that the mean range of audibility in all 
directions would be as great during a moderate breeze as with any 
other ordinary weather. But, nothwithstanding, the evidence of the 
masters and officers on both sides is conclusive that not more than 
three, or at the most four, blasts of either whistle were heard before 
they came together. According to the testimony of the Kirby Hall 
officers her speed was three to four knots an hour. The officers of the 
City of Brussels state, on the contrary, that her speed was from five 
to seven knots. Therefore, according to the former the ships must 
have been less than a quarter, and by the latter less than half, a mile 
apart when the whistles were first heard. 

In the case of the Cimbria and Sultan, one vessel puts her helm to 
port and the other to starboard, because under the existing regulation 
there is absolutely no method of conveying the least information as to 
the direction of the ship’s head, or whether she is stopped or moving 
through the water. Additionally, as in the former case, is the fact 
that the signals in use under the present rules indicating the proximity 
of another steamer, although sounded every minute, were not heard 
by either more than once or twice before they came in collision. 

If these recent collisions should have the same effect as the Princess 
Alice disaster, and be the means of forcing additional legislation for 
greater safety from collision during fogs and thick weather, surely 
something may be learned from the experience of those two ill-fated 
vessels and the hardly less unfortunate ships that were the cause of 
their destruction. That the laws at present in force are entirely 
insufficient to insure anything like the immunity from collision in thick 
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weather that ought to be obtained by the appliances at present at 
command will no more be denied by any one of experience than the 
assertion that, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the number 
of vessels, the percentage of disasters, whether by collision or other- 
wise, is as sure to be reduced as that all things are governed by the 
universal law of progression. 

Professor Rogers, in a paper recently read before the’ Society of 
Arts in Boston, states that at least 70 per cent. of disasters occur from 
' preventable causes. In a letter by Lieutenant J. D. Kelly, U.S. N., 
published in the New York Hera/d last year, is the following state- 
ment, showing “the average annual percentage of ships lost to 
average number of ships employed” to be as follows : 


Periods. Average. 
1833 to 1835 
1841 to 1842 
1860 to 
1870 to 


If these statements and figures are correct, surely, in view of the 
rapidly increasing traffic between Europe and America, this subject 


deserves more attention than has been given to it up to the present 
time; unless we are to continue running under the present regula- 
tions as to signals and speed in thick weather until we are aroused 
from our indifference by another disaster even more appalling than 
those that have carried horror to a thousand homes. 

As indicated previously, the rules and regulations for the guidance 
of passing steamers at sea have since 1863 originated in Great Britain, 
and have subsequently been adopted by other maritime nations almost 
without inquiry. 

Why a few active and retired admirals of the British Navy, assisted by 
retired British merchant shipmasters and the officers of the British Board 
of Trade, should have the power, even if they had the ability, to make 
hard and fast rules for the government of merchant steamers and sail- 
ing vessels of all other nations in all parts of the world, it is not neces- 
sary to inquire. But, certainly, the result of their “combined wisdom” 
may be questioned by other nations, among whom the United States 
should certainly claim to be interested, as the adoption of these “‘iter- 
national rules” would affect her coasting trade from Maine to Texas. 
That these rules are totally inadequate to prevent collisions in fog, 


even under the most favorable circumstances for hearing the signals, is 


known to every one who is interested in the matter, and to none bet- — 
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ter than to those whose lives and fortunes are dependent upon their 
immunity from disaster. This being the case, it would be well for the 
United States Government to examine carefully these rules before 
adopting them, and to take the opinion of some of the masters and 
pilots of her coasting steamers as to the advisability of accepting them 
as they are at present constituted. The ruJe that requires, perhaps, 
the strictest examination is the one regulating the speed of steamers 
in fog. The article in force before September, 1881, read as follows: 
“Every steamship, when approaching another ship so as to involve 
risk of collision, shall slacken her speed, or, if necessary, stop and 
reverse, and every steamship shall, when in a fog, go at a moderate 
speed.”” Under the proposed international rules the following is sub- 
stituted: “Every ship, whether a sailing ship or a steamship, shall, in 
a fog, mist, or falling snow, go at a moderate speed.” Under this 
rule, what is a “ moderate speed”? If the Alaska, probably twelve or 
thirteen knots an hour, as it is doubtful if she could steam at a less 
rate of speed than eight or nine knots and keep her engines turning 
with steam enough to keep them under command. Another Atlantic 
steamer of less power might be considered to be going at a moderate 
speed at eight knots, and could, perhaps, be kept under command 
going at the rate of four or five, while it has been decided by the 
Admiralty Court of Great Britain that, under some circumstances, 
four knots was an excessive speed. Surely something might be sub- 
stituted for this uncertainty in this one of the most vital of all the 
rules for preventing collision at sea. 

The first thing requiring attention are the existing signals in use on 
both steamships and sailing vessels. That the whistles commonly put 
on board steamers and the horns in use on sailing vessels are quite 
insufficient for the purpose intended—in the case of the latter, ridicu- 
lously so—is well known to any person of experience. Every one can 
call to mind instances of steamers being seen in a fog, and sailing 
vessels being alongside at the same moment that their whistle or horn 
is heard for the first time. In order, therefore, to obtain anything like 
even approximate safety, it is absolutely necessary to compel all vessels, 
whether steamer or sail, to carry much more powerful signals than those 
at present in use. All vessels being thus provided, it is surely feasible 
to adopt a system of signals to indicate to another steamer or vessel 
the direction in which you are going. Even if the four cardinal points 
could be indicated, a vast improvement would be made on the present 
system, and perhaps it would be advisable to have as few signals as 
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possible, in order that the system might be as simple as would be con- © ~ 


sistent with safety. 

This proposal, which has been advanced ~ experts for some years, 
has met with strong opposition, both in the United States and Great 
Britain; and as long as the present “trust-to-Providence” system 
now in use prevails, will no doubt continue to be opposed; but ulti- 
mately it must be adopted in some form or another. 

The next and most important addition that is required is a per- 

‘ emptory rule compelling a steamer to stop at once in a fog when 
another ship’s horn or whistle is heard until perfectly sure of her bear- 
ing and of the right direction in which she is heading. This proposed 
rule will also meet with strong opposition from all those who consider 
the first requisite is to make a passage, and the second to have regard 
for the lives and property they may be in charge of. But to those 
who reverse the requirements, there can be no doubt of its being im- 
peratively necessary. 

Lastly, the penalty for the non-compliance with the regulations, 
when attended with loss of life, should entail liability to be criminally 
prosecuted; as in no other way can the shipmaster be protected from 
the reckless instructions of unprincipled shipowners, some of whom 
would subordinate everything, including risk of life, to a speedy, and 
therefore a profitable, voyage. 

To show the absolute need of some such a statute it is only neces- 
sary to quote the following from the London “ Nautical Magazine”: 
“ Admiral Halstead, Secretary of Lloyds, in a speech before the United 
Service Institution, said: ‘The remedy for shipwrecks—what is it? 
I do not pretend for one instant to be able to provide a remedy, and I 
do not know anybody who can undertake to say what is a remedy for 
shipwrecks, but I will tell you this: if I could go on the Stock Ex- 
_change to-morrow morning, and by holding up my hands put a stop to 
all shipwrecks upon the coast, it would be a question how I could get safe 
with life off the Exchange.’ We have here the highest authority for say- 
ing that the whole question of insurance involves more or less of fraud, 
and that ships are purposely wrecked.” ! Or, in other words, as long 
as the gambling system in vogue at Lloyds is continued there will 
always be shipowners to send any sort of a ship or steamer to séa, 
commanded by the cheapest masters they can procure, knowing that — 
it involves only an additional fraction of one per cent. premium to be 
paid on whatever amount the vessel may be insured for. In the same 


1 January, 1883. 
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publication is the following extract from a communication on the sub- 
ject of freeboard or overloading, which will apply as well to collision 
at sea: “It would be beside the question were we to attempt to show 
how there comes to be such a lack of independence among our ship- 
masters and officers, but a very slight inquiry reveals to us the fact 
that the supply is greater than the demand, and that the merchant 
service is glutted with certificated officers. The reason of this again 
is not far to seek, for the standard of the Board of Trade examina- 
tions is so low that there are many men holding certificates as masters 
who are from an educational standpoint only fitted,to be boatswains ;” 
* * * “but at the same time it is impossible to conceive any posi- 
tion a man can hold that requires so many high qualities and varied 
attainments as does the position of a shipmaster.” ! 

To which may be added that to those who have knowledge of the 
officers in charge of the deck, and upon whose judgment depends the 
safe running of many steamers, the wonder is, not that there are so 
many collisions, but that there are so few. When, however, the fact 
is taken into consideration that the majority of steamship masters in 
the British merchant service, after following their profession from ten 
to twenty years before getting command, ae paid from $60 to $75 
per month, and that some of the masters of steamships in the Atlantic 
service, that have frequently a thousand lives and property of the 
value of a million dollars depending solely upon their skill, judgment, 
and seamanship, are paid at the rate of from $1,250 to $1,500 a year 
for their services, it can easily be understood that something more 
than additional regulations may be demanded in the future. 

It cannot be too often asserted that no weather can founder a prop- 
erly constructed iron screw steamer when carefully and skilfully man- 
aged, while the best ships in the world may be recklessly driven 
against heavy gales and high seas until they come to grief. The only 
real danger to be apprehended in such a steamer, thus navigated and 
handled, is from fog. The foreign commerce of the United States is, 
probably, hopelessly lost, and, should the decline in American ship- 
ping continue in the same ratio that it has since 1860, there will not 
be a single steamship afloat engaged in the foreign trade and flying 
the American flag at the close of 1890. But we shall continue to have 
a large number of steamers engaged in the coasting trade, carrying 
thousands of passengers and engaging millions of dollars of capital. 
Before it is too late the United States should look to it that these 
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regulations for avoiding collision at sea, which they were about to 
accept from Great Britain almost without examination, and in which 
they will always have so vital an interest, should, before being adopted, 
receive more attention than they appear to have done up to the pres- 
ent time. And when a convention is again called to revise the rules 
governing the management of steamships of all nations in all parts of 
the world, let it be an international convention called by the United 
States, at which the United States shall be heard, and at which United 
‘States interests and United States experience shall be represented and 
respected. J. W. SHACKFORD. 
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A RETURN FROM EXILE. 


John Howard Payne, the author of the song of “ Home, Sweet 
Home” and of the tragedy of “‘ Brutus,” was born in New York, June 
9, 1791, and died in Tunis, Africa, April 9, 1852. He was the son of 
William Payne, a school-teacher of East Hampton, Long Island, who 
was managing a school in New York City when his son John Howard 
was born, in a house near the corner of Broad and Pearl streets. 
The legend that John Howard Payne was born in East Hampton has 
no foundation in fact. He spent the first five years of his life in New 
York. In 1796 the family moved to Boston, where his mother, who 
was the daughter of a Jewish immigrant named Isaacs, died in 1807, 
whereupon the family returned to New York. William Payne died in 
New York in 1812, when his son was twenty-one years old. 

William Payne laid special stress on the teaching of elocution, and 
at a very early age his son was his best pupil. Before he was thirteen, 
John Howard Payne showed skill in declamation, and revealed a fond- 
ness for the stage. To get him away from histrionic associations, he 
was sent to New York in 1804 and placed in a business house. But 
he carried his theatrical taste with him, and on Saturday, December 
28, 1805, when he was only fourteen years old, he published the first 
number of the 7hespian Mirror, a weekly theatrical journal, of which 
thirteen numbers were issued, the final number appearing March 22, 
1806. This juvenile journal attracted attention to Payne, and a 
benevolent gentleman, named Seaman, offered to pay for his course 
at Union College. Payne remained at Schenectady, studying, pub- 
lishing a college paper called the 7he Pastime, and taking part in 
college theatricals, until his mother died, shortly after which his father 
failed. Then Payne resolved to depend on his own efforts, and on 
February 24, 1809, when he was not yet eighteen, he appeared at 
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the Park Theater, New York, as Young Norval in the tragedy of 
“Douglas,” in emulation of an English lad, Master Betty, who had 
been acclaimed in Great Britain, not leng before, as the “ Infant 
Roscius.” He was instantly successful, and during the next four years 
he acted in the chief theatres of America. 

In January, 1813, not long after his father’s death, Payne set sail 
for England, and in June he acted at Drury, Lane in the same part in 
which he had originally appeared in New York. He acted in London 
and in the small towns for a year ortwo. Then he crossed to France, 
studied the French stage, made the acquaintance of Talma, began to 
translate plays from the French, and finally settled down as the regu- 
lar hack-adaptor of French plays for the English. theaters, although 
he did not altogether give up acting. Charles Lamb was one of the 
firm friends the gentle and genial Payne had made in London, as he 
made friends wherever he went; and Lamb busied himself in helping 
Payne peddle his plays to the English managers. Among the 
dramatic pieces of all kinds, farces, comedies, dramas and melodramas 
thus conveyed by him from one language to another during the next 
few years were “ Accusation,” the ‘Maid and the Magpie,” “ Charles 
the Second,” ‘“‘Thérése, or the Orphan of Geneva,” the “Two Galley 
Slaves,” ‘‘ Peter Smink,” the ‘‘White Maid,” “Ali Pacha” and “ Clari, 
the Maid of Milan.” The last play, acted at Covent Garden Theater, 
May 8, 1823, was a sort of ballad-opera, the most of the music for 
which was composed by Sir Henry Bishop. Among the songs in this 
opera was “Home, Sweet Home.” 

This simple song was destined for an instant and lasting success. 
The son of President Tyler has recently recorded that John Howard 
Payne told him that the immortal words were written one night when 
he was wandering about the streets of London in a state of great 
dejection and despondency, for want of a shilling to pay for a bed, 
and that he sat down on the steps of a nobleman’s mansion and wrote 
the song on a chance scrap of paper; there are reasons for believing 
that he had in mind when he wrote the East Hampton cottage of the 
family. Mr. James Rees has also recorded that Payne told him that 
he had first heard the air in Italy from the lips of a peasant girl, and 
that the rough notes of this melody, as he had taken it down, he 
sent to Bishop with the words. It is evident, therefore, that the poet 
deserves credit also for doing part of the musician’s work. And yet, 
oddly enough, the fourth edition of the song omitted the name of the 
poet while giving the name of the singer and of the musical adaptor. 
Its title-page ran as follows: “ Home! Sweet Home! sung by Miss 
M. Tree, in Clari, the Maid of Milan, composed and partly founded 
on a Sicilian air, by Henry R. Bishop.” This forgetfulness of the real 
author of a song sung wherever the English language has penetrated, 
and a complete oblivion of the fact that the author of this best known 
of all English songs was an American, continues almost to the present 
day in Great Britain. Mr. Gabriel Harrison, the author of the only 
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ample biography of Payne, quotes in full the letter written to Bishop 
and inclosing the song; he also quotes three different versions of the 
song written by Payne at different times. Mr. Allibone notes that 
100,000 copies of the song are said to have been sold within ten 
years after its publication. It is not difficult to account for this 
popularity. The words are simple and go straight to the heart; they 
dwell on a sentiment well-nigh universal in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the members of which, however adventurous they may be, or however 
far they may wander, and perhaps, indeed, because of their adventures 
and wanderings, always keep fresh the sweet memory of their early 
home. It was given to an adventurous and wandering American’ to 
‘ write this ‘“‘ Ranz-des-Vaches” of the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” was the work of one who knew not what it was to call 
any one place his home from the day he was ten years old, who lived 
all his life-long a stranger in a strange land, and who died almost 
alone on a foreign shore. 

Although most of Payne’s plays were adaptations from the French, 
all were not;-and of his more original dramas by far the most im- 
portant was “ Brutus; or, The Fall of Tarquin,” first acted at Drury 
Lane, December 3, 1818, with Edmund Kean as Lucius Funius. 
There had been other plays on the subject, none of which had suc- 
ceeded, and in his preface Payne freely and frankly acknowledged his 
indebtedness to his predecessors. That he borrowed largely is indis- 
putable, but it is not fair to consider his play a mere rifaciamento 
of other men’s work. It had at least one quality which theirs 
lacked—it succeeded. If he stole his material he stole also the 
Promethean spark that gave life to his puppets. rufus remained 
one of Kean’s best parts. It was undertaken in America, notably by 
Edwin Forrest and Junius Brutus Booth. To this day it holds the 
stage, and is often acted now by Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. John 
McCullough. It is pleasant to be able to record that the first tragedy 
written by a native American, and successful abroad, retains its power 
to please to the present day, more than three-score years since it was 
first acted. 

During Payne’s residence in London he started a paper called the 
Opera-Glass. In July, 1832, he returned to his native land, and was 
honored by testimonial benefit performances in New York, Boston 
and New Orleans. He traveled through the country preparatory to 
starting an international periodical to be called “ Jam Jehan Nima” 
(from a Persian phrase meaning the goblet, in which you behold the 
world). The paper was tobe published in London for the encourage- 
ment of American writers and the vindication of America against 
any British assailant. This project never got any further than the 
prospectus. Through the efforts of Webster and Marcy, President 
Tyler appointed Payne as Consul at Tunis, on August 23, 1842. He 
arrived at his post within a year, but was recalled in 1845. He 
returned home in 1847, and was reappointed in 1851. Early the 
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next year his health began to fail, and he died at six in the morning 
of April 9, 1852. The Government of the United States put a stone 
over his grave, and had engraved thereon a wrong birth-date and a 
wrong death-date. More than thirty years later, January 5, 1883, 
Payne’s body was taken from its tomb to be transported to the 
United States, at the expense of his old friend, Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran, who has wished to put a fitting memorial over his grave, now 
that he has reached his home at last, and for fhe last time. 


THE DEATH OF A GENIUS. 

The death of Richard Wagner—what it means to the future, what 
it recalls from the past—is still of sufficient importance to furnish a 
subject of discussion. His decease removes from the sacred circle of 
majestic men one of the most remarkable, one of the most original, of 
the intellectual giants of modern Europe or the world. Wagner was 
not merely a musician; he was, apart from his art, a man—a force in 
the affairs of continental life—a modern Peter the Hermit. The 
crusade that he led against the Saracens of music had many collateral 
ambitions; it was directed against the vagaries of literature, the 
iniquities of kingly and personal tyranny no less than against the de- 
formed and wizened oracles of Calliope, Euterpe, Melpomene and 
Terpsichore. His every effort was dedicated to freedom, whether upon 
the barricades of Dresden, in 1848, or upon the boards at Baireuth, in 
1876. -In everything he was imperious, positive, commanding. A 
Napoleon in his ambitions, he came not into the world to bring peace, 
but a sword. He led a militant life, surrendering the command to no 
one. He drilled his followers like an army, accepting their adulation 
only as it was a matter of right and obedience to him. He was afraid 
of nothing, the cannons of the King of Saxony or the canons of art, 
as he found it. Impetuous, restless, active and ambitious, with a 
singular and pronounced presence, he moved men with a look, a word, 
a desire. Never hesitating to lead, he found no difficulty in inducing 
others to follow, and there was always a battle without mercy. Even 
to the smallest incidents of his life was this his principle, so well illus- 
trated when he, after assaulting an individual named Gregg, refused 
to apologize, because “a man who suffers himself to be called Gregg 
is a permanent outrage on the human ear.” 

His genius was as positive as his character. It was not until 1840, 
twenty-seven years after his birth in the city of Leipsic, that he 
attracted any attention as a composer; it was 1860 before he was 
recognized as what he unquestionably was, the foremost musician of 
his time. His genius being that of a radical innovator, found at 
the outset .a world of enemies. Ground was gained slowly. The 
tempestuous times in which the composer lived were not favorable 
to the applause of tempestuous genius. Eventually, his enemies 
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were transformed into protesters; his followers to worshippers. The 
most powerful lever of public opinion—money—aided much in this 
result. The managers of opera houses found out that, however 
much they were condemned, Wagner’s operas filled the treasuries. 
This-completed the rout of the enemy, and the hot-tempered, brave- 
hearted, eccentric composer died possessed of all the laurels of 
triumph he had ever dreamed of. His life was a skirmish, a combat, 
a pitched battle, a long siege, and a wonderful victory. 

The strife with him is ended. He is laid within a tomb of his own 
designing, and he leaves to the world a legacy of immortal value. 
His true test is now to begin. No great captains mourned at his 
grave who are left to continue the fight. His music must live or 
die, according as it is true music; according to whether he wrote as 
one touched with divine fire— 

On wings of fancy to display 
The flags of high invention. 

No one will question here. The music of the future has blossomed 
into the music of the present. Wagner has become as much an 
essential of our cultured life as is Beethoven or Mendelssohn. His 
whole career proved a tonic to musical taste. A hundred reforms 
in and about the theatre, a hundred effects which are to-day enjoyed 
by theatre patrons, are directly due to Richard Wagner, and are his 
invention, for he was a practical stage machinist and a tireless inventor 
in his own field. His standard was always the highest, as he con- 
ceived it, and it was just as high in little things as in the greatest. 
His farewell address to the singers, posted in the dressing-rooms of 
those who participated in the first Bayreuth festival of 1876, con- 
tained an.exposition of this in these words: ‘“‘ Take good care of the 
little notes, the big ones will care for themselves.” His private life, 
in the matter of his marriage, is his one conspicuous blemish on an 
otherwise highly ideal career, and perhaps when judged from the 
standpoint of his perpetual insistance upon freedom in everything, he 
was but consistent in this. His wife, the daughter of Liszt, was first 
the wife of Hans von Biilow, and was never divorced from her first 
husband. She is a gentle, lovely woman, and exercised upon her 
second husband’s life an influence at once elevating and pure. She 
did much to remove from Wagner’s later years the rough mannerisms 
that had emphasized the earlier periods of his career; a career which, 
when finally adjudged, will be found to have been beneficial and 
worthy of applause. The art life of our time and all time to come is 
better, more true and generous, for that Richard Wagner lived. 


A FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 

The harvest of credulity within the month has been abundant and 
universal. People everywhere accepted, in whole or in part, the asser- 
tion of a foolish fellow simply because it was made with the positive- 
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ness of fanaticism and the self-confidence of ignorance. E. Stone 
Wiggins, a Canadian, whose name heretofore has been kept a profound 
secret by fortune, predicted last autumn that the 9th, 1oth and 11th 
of March of this year were to be days of desolation; that high tides 
and hurricanes, tornadoes and tempests, were to sweep from the seas 
all vessels smaller than a Cunarder, and to wreck the cities and towns 
of a continent. The sun has since shone upon no trace of destructon 
that can be held to have justified the prophecy. The damage of the 
gth, roth and 11th of March is directly chargeable to the prophet, 
and not to the storm he prophesied, which did not come. 

This Wiggins, as a prophet, is a mushroom creation of American 
journalism and the ripe result of as shrewd a piece of inferential ad- 
vertising as has lately been attempted. He achieVed fame in the 
sailing of one balloon. He impressed himself into the conversation of 
a continent by invoking the aid of fear and prating about destruction, as 
though it were a familiar force and he had obtained from the patentee the 
sole rights for the United States and the Dominion of Canada. Apply- 
ing the methods of quack medicine manufacturers to science, he adver- 
tised his storm, and then, upon the countless issues of the press, printed 
himself into power. A sufficiency of ordinary March weather fur- 
nished him on the roth with what he was pleased to term a fulfilment 
of prophecy, and the unthinking public, unwilling to give the time to 
a comparison of results with predictions, will accept in a measure the 
prophet’s opinion of his success. This unhappy fact establishes 
Wiggins. He takes high rank henceforth with the bores of the day 
and with the fools of a restless civilization. 

A certain modicum of false prophecy may be necessary, under 
Divine dispensation, to the leaven of true social progress; a certain 
turning aside to foolishness, a certain deference to folly, may perhaps 
save us from graver errors and faults more profound. Yet is there 
not a duty to ourselves imperatively implied by the lesson of the 
Wiggins’ storm? .His false and foolish words caused much fear, loss 
of business, waste of capital, derangement of the current life of the 
country, and in some cases insanity, which may be followed by death. 
Is it to be permitted to any one with a hobby or an advertisement 
the right to so disturb society? The newspapers are responsible 
more largely than the prophet, but they cannot be reached by the law. 
Wiggins, perhaps, can be reached. If so, he certainly ought to be in 
the interest of good order. The pomps and conceits of his brain can 
be shown to be such only after failure—after the damage is done— 
and it would be a most commendable service by the law if Wiggins 
could be consigned to a treadmill for life, where the regularity and 
simplicity of his employment would preclude trading on human 
credulity and weakness, or any traffic in hurricanes and tornadoes, in 
tidal waves and storms. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW.: 


Professor Lorimer has repeated the offense perpetrated in his earlier 
work on the “ Institutes of Law,” by printing the substance of lectures 
delivered by him during the twenty years of his professorship, and 
dubbing the books “ Treatises,” as if they were original studies. Based 
largely on the exhaustive volumes of Bluntchli and Heffler, and 
drawing freely from Wheaton and Wharton, they still remain frag- 
mentary and elementary, and smack strongly of the Edinburgh school, 
with its love of rhetoric and its display of dialectics. (These may serve 
well enough to keep alive the flagging attention of youthful audiences, 
but they take away from the merit and value of a book claiming to be 
the last word on a subject of such vital importance as international 
law. The origin and home of the author are seen in his use of phrases 
that may be good Scotch, but are very doubtful English, as for in- 
stance the words “consuetude” and “ consuetudinary ” law, recogni- 
tion, legislation, character, code and rejection, all of which may have 
passed muster with Scotch hearers, but are not likely to be accepted by 
English readers. As all writings on international laws are now likely 
to come home to large numbers of persons who speak or read English, 
both in this country and among German and other Continental 
students, it is to be regretted that Professor Lorimer could not lay 
aside his peculiarly local Scotch patriotism. To speak of the Scotch 
in Ireland as peace preservers, and to assume that the inhabitants of 
Scotland, though less in number than the population of London, are 
more important factors in the world’s progress, may commend Pro- 
fessor Lorimer to his Scotch classes, but are not worth the place such 
assertions take in his book. Poor Wheaton suffers in having been 
edited by Lawrence, but it is still harder that a Scotch professor should 
depreciate Wheaton as only a case lawyer, and praise Lawrence as a 
“continuation,” whatever that may be, “not inferior to his author.” 
“Sulsumes” and “identic,” too, smack strongly of that curious 
language in ‘which Scotch lawyers and judges still hide their meaning. 
Indeed, Professor Lorimer, in his criticism of Puffendorff, hits off his 
own peculiarities, “an unpardonable amount of commonplace” and 
“ consequent dullness.” Although that can hardly be predicated of 
his denunciation of the treaties made by the first Napoleon, as serving ° 
“no other purpose than that of enabling us to trace the victorious 
progress of a tyrant who was guilty of almost every crime of which 
humanity is capable, murder included, and whose ambition never rose 
above personal aggrandisement and the gratification of personal and 

1 The Institutes of the Law of Nations: A Treatise of the Jural Relations of ra 
Political Communities. By James Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public 
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national vanity.” In still worse taste is the denunciation of the treaties 
from 1812 to 1815, “indicating the footprints of the Nemesis that 
chased him to his doom,” and telling a story which reads like 
the plot of a great tragedy, every actor in which was soiled by 
the vices and degraded by the weaknesses of the hero of the piece. 
Equally out of place is his theatrical arraignment of Beaconsfield for 
Jewish sympathies in his conduct of British foreign interests, sup- 
ported by references to “Tancred” and by foolish chatter about 
Semitic. idiosyncracies that may have amused an audience of youthful 
Edinburgh Whigs, but must offend any serious student of international 
law asa science. His faith in codes and international law institutes 
and public opinion as a source of legal science is somewhat shaken by 
the vacillations of the 7zmes and Germany’s army of 1,800,000 men, 
ready to move on ten days’ notice, as if these were elements in the 
scholarly discussion of the law of nations. Equally farfetched and out 
of place is the effort to make ethnology and craniology branches of 
the new science of international law, while there is almost a suggestion 
of a Scotch joke in a reference to the author’s treatise on law as an 
authority in support of the Golden Rule, and in the citation of essays 
written by his own students for prizes. Indeed, his footnotes are full 
of mild puffs of books by his Edinburgh colleagues, and he relies on 
one of the theological faculty as sufficient voucher for the statement 
that the Mahometan nations of Europe, Asia and Africa are unfit for 
international relations because they are not Christians, a rule that 
would certainly simplify the future of European interests in the East 
and justify whatever the English may do in Egypt, the French in 
Algiers, and the Russians in Khiva. Professor Lorimer argues elab- 
orately in justification of the action of the English Government in 
recognizing the Southern Confederacy, although the Geneva arbitra- 
tion and subsequent dealings between the United States and Great 
Britain are based on the common acceptance of the opinion that such 
a recognition was both premature and erroneous. Indeed, Professor 
Lorimer himself cites with approval the fact that the Spanish recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Netherlands and Switzerland did not 
take place until fifty years after both of these States had established 
their right to rank among sovereign powers. The wordy discussion of 
relative merits of forms of government is far inferior to the pithy 
definitions in William Penn’s apothegmatic sentences on the same sub- 
ject, and a diligent perusal of Penn’s instructions to his deputies in 
Pennsylvania would serve to show how little progress has been made 
in the elucidation of the truths of political science since his day. 
Indeed, the absurd argument that Scotchmen would have governed 
the Zulus better than Englishmen because the North of Ireland has 
been tranquil in spite of disturbances in the rest of the island might 
well serve as a reason for extending the American Government over 
the whole continent, both north and south. He bases his claim on 
the superior gift of Scotchmen for overcoming the difficulties in the 
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way of tranquilizing new settlements, just as if there were still some 
real and radical difference between the people on opposite sides of the 
Tweed, when in point of fact the Scotch, for all purposes of exterior 
government and international relations, have for two centuries and 
more ceased to have any personal identity at all. It is pleasant to 
find that the sketch of the literature of legation is very well done, 
although the title smacks more of French than English, for there is no 
such use of the word “‘legation” as to justify its adaptation in this 
way. Here again, however, the space assigned to Scotch diplomatic 
and consular relations, both at home and abroad, is disproportionate, 
in view of the fact that, of course, it has no value other than historical. 
Would it not be worth while reviving the old custom by which foreign 
consuls were originally elected by the merchants of their nation at the 
port at which their duties were to be performed as a better way of 
securing good commercial agents than the unsuccessful methods in 
force in this country? Of course, such consuls were merely private 
agents of the merchants who selected them and arbiters in such dis- 
putes as they chose to submit to their decision. It is, however, no 
further from the kind of office that the consul holds under English and 
American law than that created by the treaty of 1842 between France 
and Italy, which is printed in full as defining clearly the position it 
occupies with continental nations. Hardly less suited to its place is 
the authority awarded to the Institute of International Law, of which 
Professor Lorimer seems to be an active member. He puts its ap- 
proval, although it is merely a voluntary debating society, with repre- 
sentatives from different countries, on a footing of equality with 
legislative recognition, and undertakes to assert the final settlement of 
nice points of international law, such, for example, as those that arise 
under the vexed questions of domicile, by citations from papers read 
at its meeting. This, of itself, may serve to show how little fitness 
Professor Lorimer has to be a teacher of international law, from his 
inability to understand’ the importance of settling the weight of 
authority as a basis of all iegal science. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCER.* 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s book on James Fenimore Cooper 
may suffer in the estimation of not a few of its readers through the 
fact that it begins with the preface and the first chapter. We are first 
told that when Cooper lay on his death-bed he enjoined his family to 
permit no authorized account of his life to be prepared, and that as a 
necessary result of this dying injunction the direct and authoritative 
sources of information contained in family papers are closed to the 
biographer. For a moment it seems as if the biographer were taking 
pains to point out that he had undertaken an ungracious task without 


t James Fenimore Cooper. American Men of Letters Series. By Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, 1883. Pp. 306. 
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adequate material, nor are the apprehensions of the reader lessened 
when he glances at the introductory pages of the book. There he 
fanciessthat he discovers that tendency to make three words do the 
work of two which might be expected where the author had a large 
book to make and not so much material to make it with as he could 
have wished. ‘“ Though it was here that the days of Cooper’s child- 
hood were passed,” we read, “it was not here that he was born. 
When that event took place the village had hardly even an existence 
on paper. Cooper’s father, a resident of Burlington, New Jersey, had 
come, shortly after the close of the Revolutionary War, into the pos- 
session of vast tracts of land, embracing many thousands of acres along 
the head-waters of the Susquehanna. In 1786 he began the settlement 
of the spot, and in 1788 laid out the plot of the village which bears his 
name, and built forhimself adwelling-house. Onthe 1oth of November 
-1790, his whole family—consisting, with the servants, of fifteen per- 
sons—reached the place. The future novelist was then a little less than 
than thirteen months old, for he had been born at Burlingtonon the 15th 
of September of the year before.” Apart from the miscalculation of 
the child’s age and the exasperating needlessness of the information 
as to the numerical strength of the household, there being no indica- 
tion of the number of servants included, it might be objected by a 
reader who was at all critical that Professor Lounsbury could have 
improved his style by the simple expedient of striking out every other 
word. Nor do things mend when we come to the passage describing 
young Cooper’s maritime experiences. “In the autumn of 1806 
Cooper was placed on board a vessel that was to sail from the port of 
New York with a freight of flour to Cowes and a market. The ship 
was named the Sterling, and was commanded by Captain John John- 
ston, of Wiscasset, Maine, who was also part owner.” The Sterling 
sailed with freight in January, 1807, for the Straits of Gibraltar. It 
took on board a cargo of barilla at Aquilas and Almeria, and returned 
to England, reaching the Thames in May. In London the vessel lay 
several weeks, discharging its cargo and taking in more, which this 
time consisted of dry goods.” A less inviting introduction to a popu- 
lar work it would be difficult to imagine, and a timid or impatient 
reader might be pardoned for recoiling from the perusal of Professor 
Lounsbury’s book. The reader, however, who is not scared away at 
the outset will not be long in discovering that, whether as a biographer 
or a critic, its author is a most agreeable and profitable companion, 
and that his volume does not suffer by comparison even with the best 
of its predecessors in the “‘ Men of Letters” series. 

Not only have we here presented in a compact form all the facts 
attainable or desirable with reference to Cooper's life and works, and 
critical appreciations that are at once sound and sympathetic, but we 
have as well that elaboration of atmosphere and surroundings which 
in but too many books of this sort is conspicuous by its absence. 
There is a bad practice among American bookmakers of ignoring the 
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fact, alike patent and important, that readers of this generation have, 
and in the nature of things must have, a most inadequate idea of 
America as it was fifty or sixty years ago. This defect is not to be 
found in Professor Lounsbury’s volume, and the excellent result is 
that while the reader is not hindered in his enjoyment, he is at the 


. same time enabled to understand why controversies that to him 


appear ridiculous and unworthy were to the parties to them and the 
public of half a century ago most real and serious affairs. 

Probably the most interesting chapters in the volume before us are 
those in which the famous war with the press, apropos of the Three- 


_ Mile Point controversy and the ‘‘ Naval History,” is described. The 


notice which this subject has received in Frederic Hudson's “ History 
of Journalism” is of the most brief and unsatisfactory sort, and 
Horace Greeley’s account, in his “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” is 

most misleading. Apart from the importance of the topic, its treat- © 
ment by Professor Lounsbury is very happy, and we cannot recall a 
more enjoyable history of its sort outside of De Quincey’s account 
of Bentley’s famous litigation. Cooper had by the end of 1837 im- 
proved sedulously every opportunity of making himself unpopular, 
both with the public and the press. The papers had criticized him- 
self and his works, and he had retorted with equal bitterness and 
vigor. He had described their enterprise in news-gathering as a 
mere mercenary diligence in the collection and diffusion of informa- 
tion, whether true or false; he had characterized their reporters as 
funguses of letters who flourished on the dunghill of the common 
mind, and miscreants who pandered for the press; he had asserted 
that under the pretence of serving the public, editors used their 
papers to aid their ambition or to gratify their spite; he had such a 
positive genius for saying injudicious things that during his war with 
the press scarcely one paper of his own party came to his aid against 
the solid phalanx of the Whig journals. The Three-Mile Point con- 
troversy was a trifling one, and the war with the press was in its 
earliest stages ridiculous. Cooper’s father had permitted the public 
to use the “ Point” as a resort, and a popular impression had grown 
up in the minds of the residents that he had given it to them. When 
the novelist returned from Europe the villagers paid no attention to 
his declaration that, while he had no desire to prevent them from 
resorting to the “Point,” he was determined to insist upon the 
recognition of the real ownership. A formal warning led to the 
holding of a mass-meeting, at which resolutions of the most terrible 
sort were adopted, and then the opposition collapsed, as Cooper 
proved beyond cavil the legality of his position, and his townsmen 
knew him too well to carry on a war with him under such circum- 
stances. The local Whig journal, the Otsego Republican, having 
printed the story, with fanciful additions, a prosecution for libel was 
threatened, and in due course instituted, the plaintiff obtaining $400 
damages. Another suit was instituted against the Chenango Tele- 
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graph. “The leading Whig newspapers naturally took the side of 
their associates. For a time they had a good deal to say about 
the greatest slanderer of the whole profession, pouncing upon 
one of the fraternity least able to defend himself, simply because 
in a moment of haste and excitement he had been guilty of a 
technical libel.” At the outset the editors were disposed to re- 
gard the suits jocularly, and even after the first trial had resulted 
in his favor this feeling did not die out. Presently insolence gave way 
to apprehension, and the comments of the press began to assume an 
expostulatory tone, and finally it was discovered that the liberty of 
the press was in danger, and that the Democratic judges were con- 
spiring with the plaintiff to muzzle the Whig press: Cooper flew at 
all sorts of game—at the Oneida Whig, at Park Benjamin’s Evening 
Signal, at James Watson Webb’s Courier and Enquirer, at Thurlow 
Weed’s Albany Evening Journal, at Horace Greeley’s Tribune. 
Thurlow Weed had, in August, 1837, reprinted the Three-Mile Point 
controversy, with a sarcastic comment. Not until April, 1840, did 
Cooper move, requiring a retraction. No attention was paid to his 
demand, and the suit was brought. When it came to trial in Novem- 
ber, 1841, Weed did not appear, nor was his counsel present, and 
Cooper obtained a verdict for $400. Weed wrote an entertaining 
description of the trial for the 77ribune, speaking of the “meagre ver- 
dict” as a “severe and mortifying rebuke,” and declaring that the value 
of Mr. Cooper’s character had been judicially appraised at $400, while 
in his own journal he attacked “this man Cooper.” Cooper at once 
sued both newspapers. Weed denounced “this legal persecution by a 
man who after libeling his country and calumniating hiscountrymen, was 
seeking to muzzle a free press,” and began republishing comments 
from other newspapers unfriendly to Cooper. Cooper’s reply took the 
form of seven suits for libel. The journalist stuck to his post man- 
fully, declaring—and in all probability regarding—himself as the cham- 
pion of free speech. He was somewhat encouraged by the fact that, 
though Cooper won two suits in April, the verdicts were for small 
amounts—$87 and $55. In May, however, Cooper gained a fourth 
‘suit, with $325; in September a fifth, with $200; in October he insti- 
tuted another one. All these verdicts carried heavy costs with them, 
and Weed had to pay his counsel fees, so that it is not surprising that 
in December, 1842, he resolved to let the liberty of the press take care 
of itself, and publish the desired retraction, Cooper at the same time 
defeating Greeley and taking a verdict for $200. Thus the novelist 
reduced the press to silence, so far as comments on his character were 
concerned, though, as Professor Lounsbury points out, the victory was 
a barren one. “It affected at the time his literary reputation, and, as 
a result, the sale of his writings, and since his death it has been a 
principal agency in keeping alive a distorted and fictitious view of his 
personal character.” It is only necessary to add one fact—that Mr. 
Weed was a warm, indeed a bigoted, admirer of Cooper’s novels ! 
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LETTERS OF NOTABLE MEN. 


It would be impossible for an editor to make an indifferent book 
out of a collection of letters exchanged by Carlyle and Emerson— 
though heaven knows that there are some men of letters who 
could do it, or at least would earnestly endeavor to do it !—and 
it is difficult for a critic to speak extravagantly of such a book 
as Professor Charles Eliot Norton has produced in “The Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson.” The 
period covered is a long one—from 1834 to 1872—and of the two 
men both are sincere, one is sunny and the other forceful. The letters 
are thoroughly autobiographic, Carlyle’s the more so, and there is a 
noteworthy absence of gossip, news and discussion of abstract sub- 
jects, which of course leaves all the more room for the unconscious 
and unstudied revelation of the writers’ own and intimate selves. 
Carlyle appears to much better advantage in this correspondence than 
in the uncompromising revelations of Mr. Froude. He shows more 
of himself, too, than Emerson does—or “at least seems to show more, 
for the American very rarely breaks through his decorous classical 
restraint, while the Scotchman is more Carlyleish than he is in his 
books. Their friendship was of that staunchest and most satisfactory 
sort where one man likes to be deferred to and the other is only too 
glad to defer; where there is an instinctive avoiding of subjects which 
both do not approach with equal sympathy ; where one is lonely and 
avows his thirst for consolation, and the other constantly tenders the 
cup, sweetening the draught with praise. The yearning for commun- 
ion and friendship on the one side, the patient affection on the other, 
only grew with years until in Carlyle’s age it became a very Lear and 
Cordelia passion. The difference in their years was not in reality so 
very great—Carlyle was born in 1795, and Emerson in 1803—but 
from the very first in these letters Emerson is much the younger, and 
while we find Carlyle aging visibly, his companion ever remains 
serene, immortal, young, recalling the lines of the German poet: 





‘* Forever calm, forever pure and bright, 
Life flies on pinions zephyr-light 
For those who on the Olympian hills rejoice; 
Moons wane and races wither to the tomb, 
And ’mid the universal ruin bloom 
The rosy days of gods.” 


The correspondence included in these volumes began soon after 
Emerson’s return from Europe, where he had visited Carlyle, and the 
very first letter possesses a curious interest as containing his remon- 
strance against the eccentricity of Carlyle’s style. ‘‘ Has literature,” 
Emerson asks, “any parallel to the oddity of the vehicle chosen to 
convey this treasure? I delight in the contents; the form, which my - 
defective apprehension for a joke makes me not appreciate, I leave to 

1 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872. Edited 


by Charles Eliot Norton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 1883. 2 volumes, with 
portraits. Pp. 368 and 384. 
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your merry discretion. Did ever wise and philanthropic author use 
so defying a diction? As if society were not sufficiently shy of truth, 
without providing it beforehand with an objection to the form. Can 
it be that this humor proceeds from a despair of finding a contem- 
porary audience, and so the prophet feels at liberty to utter his message 
in droll sounds. * * * Believe, then, that harp and ear are formed 
by one revolution of the wheel; that men. are waiting to hear your 
epical song, and so be pleased to skip those excursive, involved glees, 
and give us the simple air without the volley of variations. At least, 
in some of your prefaces, you should give us the theory of your 
rhetoric!” Carlyle was not slow in expounding the theory of his 
“ spendthrift style.” ‘“ You say well,” he writes, “«that I take up that 
attitude because I have no known public, am alone under the heavens, 
speaking into friendly or unfriendly space; add only, that I will not 
defend such attitude, that I call it questionable, tentative, and only the 
best that I, in these hard times, could conveniently hit upon. For 
you are to know, my view is that now at last we have lived to see all 
manner of Poetics, and Rhetorics and Sermonics, and one may say 
generally all manner of Pu/pits for addressing mankind from, as good 
as broken and abolished; alas, yes! if you have any earnest meaning 
which demands to be not only listened to, but believed and done, you 
cannot (at least I cannot) utter it ¢here, but the sound sticks in my 
throat, as when a solemnity were fe/¢ to have become a mummery; 
and so one leaves the pasteboard coulisses, and three unities, and 
Blair's Lectures quite behind, and feels only that there is nothing 
sacred, then, but the Speech of Man to believing Men! T7his, come 
what will, was, is, and forever must be sacred; and will one day, 
doubtless, anew environ itself with fit modes, with solemnities that are 
not mummeries.”’ 

Nor, on the other hand, did Carlyle fail to criticise Emerson, 
mingling great gentleness with his justness. ‘“ We find you a speaker, 
indeed,” he writes after the publication of the “ Essays,” “ but, as it 
were, a soliloguizer on the eternal mountain-tops only, in vast solitudes 
where men and their affairs lie all hushed in a very dim remoteness, 
and only the man, and the stars, and the earth are visible,” and he 
goes on, while admitting the strength, beauty and simplicity of Emer- 
son’s sentences, to suggest that “they did not, sometimes, rightly 
stick to their foregoers and their followers—the paragraph not as a 
beaten ingot, but as a beautiful, square dag of duck-shot held together 
by canvas.” Of his own method of work, and of the pangs and throes 
amid which his books were produced, Carlyle tells much. He found 
no joy in composition, and despaired of his calling. Not only was he 
intent on seeking some other occupation, but he pleaded with Emer- 
son to “ quit it, in God’s name,” even were it for the mattock and the 
spade. “That book! that weary book!” is his moan concerning the 
“French Revolution.” “This wretched enterprise ; the unutterable;”’ 
and even when the last line of it is written, “one night in early Jan- 
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uary, 1837, when the clock was striking ten and our frugal Scotch 
supper coming in,” the author could only pronounce it “a beggarly 
distortion, that will please no mortal, not even myself,” and make his 
vow, “No such spell shall get itself fixed on me for some while to 
come.” But with the “Cromwell” the agony returned. “I may 
have to abandon it,” he writes, “and then the great dumb Oliver may 
lie unspoken forever; for I think there will hardly ever live another 
man that will believe in him and his Puritanism as I do.” In Emer- 
son, on the other hand, whenever there is a casual allusion to his 
books or his work, there is neither the violence nor the vanity of Car- 
lyle. Their judgments—indeed, their notices of their brethren of the 
literary craft, are not frequent. Carlyle sketches Tennyson vividly: 
“One of the finest-looking men in the world; a great shock of rough, 
dusty-dark hair; bright, laughing hazel eyes; clothes cynically loose, 
free and easy; smokes infinite tobacco. I do not meet in these late 
decades such company over a pipe.”” Thackeray he describes as “a 
big, fierce, weeping, hungry man, not a strong one, of many gifts and 
qualities, particularly in the Hogarth line, with a dash of Sterne super- 
added.” Landor, “a wild man whom no extent of culture had been 
able to tame; painful as a writer, like a soul ever promising to take 
wing into the zther, yet never doing it; ever splashing web-footed in 
the terrene mud, and only splashing the worse the more he strives.” 
Coleridge, “‘ How great a Possibility, how small a realized Result!” 
Wordsworth, “a natural man, which means whole immensities here 
and now; flows like a natural well, yielding more wholesomeness, 
though, as it would not but seem to me} in sma// quantity and 
astonishingly diluted. Franker utterance of mere garrulities and even 
platitudes I never heard from any man; at least never whom I could 
honor for uttering them.” One of the most striking of Emerson’s 
characterizations is that of Walt Whitman’s ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass,” “a 
nondescript monster, which yet had terrible eyes and buffalo strength, 
and was indisputably American.” Emerson, too, contributes one of 
the most striking “ bits” of the two volumes in his letter of March 12, 
1835. “Through the thickest understanding will the reason throw 
itself instantly into relation with the truth that is its object whenever 
that appears. But how seldom is the pure loadstone produced. 
Faith and love are apt to be spasmodic in the best minds. Men live 
on the brink of mysteries and harmonies into which yet they never 
enter, and, with their hand on the door-latch, they die outside.” 

It may well be doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon world will have 
ubmitted to it for many a year to come such a literary treasure as is 
here presented. Literary friendships are not new, or, indeed, unusual 
things, but we may challenge the most complete record of them to 
produce such another association. The editor has had the good taste 
to suppress himself, to let Carlyle and Emerson speak, and to confine 
himself to furnishing such notes and explanations as were needed to 
complete and facilitate the reader’s enjoyment. For this and the 
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careful and copious indexes of the two series of letters he will receive 
the thanks of the legions of readers upon both sides of the Atlantic 
that the book will surely attract and delight. 


ONE OF THE PRESIDENTS.: 


James Monroe is one of the unlucky men of our history. Of his 
great capacity, the eminent services which he rendered to his country, 
his sound judgment, his unselfish devotion, his honorable scrupulous- 
ness in official iife, it is not possible for any thinking man to doubt, 
yet the fact remains that he has not been, and is not now, adequately 
appreciated by his countrymen. This neglect it is not difficult to 
account for. His memoirs, letters and official documents have not 
been collected and printed, though the papers of his four predecessors 
in the presidential office have been preserved in convenient form for 
the student or general reader, nor has any adequate memoir of his life 
been written. Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Marshall—all these 
greater men have stood between him and immortality. He was neither 
a great writer nor an accomplished orator. Finally, he attained to 
the foremost position in American politics at a time of slackwater. 
Political animosities there were none. The old order was changing, 
giving place to the new, and the era of good feeling was about to be 
succeeded by the tempests of the administration of the younger 
Adams and the revolutionary tide that set in with Jackson. In the 
turmoil that followed after the retirement of Monroe, his administra- 
tion and his personality were forgotten, and when in the fullness of 
time Americans had leisure to look back, study and write, another 
layer of issues and hatreds and romances had been superimposed upon 
that of the Jacksonian era, under which Monroe was buried. The 
injustice done to Monroe was later to be repeated in the case of Polk. 
Although Polk's administration witnessed a change of tariff, the estab- 
lishment of the independent treasury system, the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary and the Mexican war, less than a page is devoted to 
him in the cyclopedias, and Monroe has barely two pages. 

In so far as it lay in the power of President Gilman to atone for this 
injustice by the preparation of a well-written, concise and sympathetic 
memoir, the injustice has been repaired, and he has further made his 
volume noteworthy by an excellent bibliography of Monroe and the 
Monroe Doctrine, and extracts from the unpublished Gouverneur and 
Monroe manuscripts, to say nothing of the production in full of Wash- 
ington’s notes upon the appendix to Monroe’s “ View of the Conduct 
of the Executive.” He has resisted the temptation to be rhetorical 
in such chapters as those treating of the Louisiana purchase and the 
French mission of 1794, and the section in which the Monroe Doctrine 





t James Monroe, in his Relations to the Public Service During Half a Century. By 
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is discussed is a model of judicious arrangement and condensation, 
As.a rule, he tells us, Monroe was not very skillful with his pen, nor 
are his remarks on public affairs often quoted. ‘‘ There was nothing 
racy or severe in his style; nevertheless, he alone of all the presidents 
has announced, without legislative sanction, a political dictum which 
is still regarded as fundamental law, and bears with it the stamp of 
authority in foreign courts as well as in domestic councils.” Upon 
the famous passages in the message of December 2, 1823, with which 
Monroe’s name will ever be identified, the author remarks, very justly, 
- that Monroe in all probability had but little conception of the lasting 
effect which his words would produce. ‘‘ He spoke what he believed 
and what he knew that others believed; he spoke under provocation, 
and aware that his views might be controverted; he spoke with 
authority after consultation with his Cabinet, and his words were 
timely. But I do not suppose that he regarded this announcement as 
his own. Indeed, if it had been his own decree or ukase, it would 
have been resented at home quite as vigorously as it would have been 
opposed abroad. It was because he pronounced, not only the opinion 
then prevalent, but a tradition of other days which had been gradually 
expanded, and to which the country was wonted, that his words 
carried with them the sanction of public law.” At the very begin- 
ning of the national life of the United States was the idea of independ- 
ence from foreign sovereignty. The term “Continental” applied to 
the Congress, the army, the currency, had familiarized the people with 
the notion of a continental independence—had kept in mind the 
notion of a continental domain. Passages from the writings of Pow- 
nall, Monroe, Jefferson, Washington, Adams, Madison and others, are 
quoted to establish the fact that the fathers of the Republic recognized 
most clearly the value of separation from European politics, and of 
repelling, as far as possible, European interference with American 
interests, and Sumner'’s claim that “the Monroe Doctrine proceeded 
from Canning,” and that the great English statesman was “‘its inven- 
tor, promoter and champion—at least so far as it bears against Euro- 
pean intervention in American affairs ”—is justly rejected. - 
The best testimony to Monroe's character and capacity is furnished 
by his accomplishment and the esteem and affection of his con- 
temporaries. ‘He served with gallantry in the army of the Revo- 
lution and was high in office during the progress of the second 
contest with Great Britain, and during the Seminole war; he was a 
Delegate and a Senator in Congress; he was called to the chief legis- 
lative and executive stations in Virginia; he represented the United 
States in France, Spain and England; he was a member of Madison's 
Cabinet, and directed (for a while simultaneously) the Departments of 
State and War ; he was twice chosen President, the second time with — 
an almost unanimous vote of the Electoral College ; his name is given ~ 
to a political doctrine of fundamental importance; his administration — 
is known as ‘the era of good feeling.’” To be and to do all this is 
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to disprove sufficiently any charge of mediocrity that might be brought 
against the man who represented consistently, from the beginning to 
the end of his career, that America is for Americans. Wirt called 
him ‘‘a man of a most sincere and artless soul,” and Jefferson “ a man 
whose soul might be turned wrong side outwards without discovering 
a blemish to the world.” Madison’s eulogy of his life-long friend was 
not warmer than John Quincy Adams's praise of “a mind, anxious 
and unwearied in the pursuit of truth and right, patient of inquiry, 
patient of contradiction, courteous even in the collision of sentiment, 
sound in its ultimate judgments, and firm in its final conclusions.” 
Calhoun, Webster, Benton, McLean, all bear testimony to the same 
effect. Hy 

There could be at the present time no better figure held up for the 
contemplation of Americans than that of the brave and honest man 
whose life and work are here recorded. He was never exposed to the 
charge of nepotism, and carefully avoided the recognition of family 
and friendly ties in all his appointments. His hands were clean, and 
he grew poor in the service of his country. When his second term of 
office was drawing to a close, though three of the recognized candi- 
dates for the succession—Adams, Crawford and Calhoun—were in his 
Cabinet, he observed the most scrupulous neutrality, and they imitated 
his ‘wholesome fastidiousness,” as Kennedy has called it, when 
speaking of that era when “it was not considered decorous in the 
Executive to make itself a partisan in a presidential, or any other 
election.” In his retirement his constant aim was to do and say 
nothing unbecoming in an ex-President of the Republic; he rarely, if 
ever, expressed his opinions of public men or measures, except con- 
fidentially ; he would not even serve on the electoral ticket in Vir- 
ginia in 1828. ‘He was a faithful husband, father, master, neighbor, 
friend. He was industrious, serious, temperate, domestic, affectionate. 
He carried with him to the end of his life the good-will and respect, 
both of his seniors and juniors.” How many a man has won popu- 
larity and perpetual remembrance of whom the half of this could not 
be said ! 


AN ARCTIC SEARCH. 


The title of Mr. Gilder’s book, ‘‘ Ice-Pack and Tundra,” bespeaks 
the newspaper man, apt at devising a “taking” headline. In his 
handsome volume he has presented in a permanent form his letters to 
the New York Herald from the Rodgers and from Siberia, having 
pruned and rearranged them, and reinforced their text with many ex- 
cellent illustrations. In all respects “Ice-Pack and Tundra” indicates 
a decided advance over the author's earlier volume, ‘‘ Schwatka’s 

1 Ice-Pack and Tundra: An Account of the Search for the Jeannette, and a Sledge 
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Search,” although in it he is at the disadvantage of dealing with a 
more familiar region and with events that have been before every 
newspaper veader in the United States for months past. If for the 
scientist or special student the book contains but little that is novel or 
of extreme value, it is yet a useful and concise record of an important 
episode in Arctic exploration ; it presents a fairly comprehensive and 
accurate description of life in Eastern Siberia to those to whom the 
subject is a new one, and as a personal narrative it is fresh, graphic 
and interesting. While Mr. Gilder does not obtrude his own self upon 
- the reader, as a less experienced and accomplished traveler and author 
would be but too apt to do, his personal experiences would make a 
very interesting and exciting chapter in that “History of Special Cor- 
respondents” which, whenever it is written, will prove one of the most 
fascinating books in the world. In mid-winter, after the destruction 
of the Rodgers, he is called upon to travel to the telegraph station, in 
Eastern Siberia, to carry the news of the disaster. He sets off with - 
a rascally Russian, who has formed a private and personal plot to 
detain his companion and utilize him as a fisherman and a Kamtchadal 
dog-driver, faring sumptuously on frozen weeds mixed with seal-oil 
and blubber, walrus-meat, and walrus-hide with the hair on. The 
weather is ferociously stormy—feorgas, the equivalents of our own 
“blizzards,” beat upon the travelers, and blow them and their dog- 
trains over precipices. On the Kolyma river, under official protec- 
tion, travel was more comfortable, even luxurious; but when later on 
he was caught in a flood on the Aldan, he had to spend several days 
in a brush hut in a swamp, where at times the rising river covered the 
ground with water, and the besieged were fain to contemplate retreat 
to the trees. For all food he had the flesh of one of his horses which 
was killed, and for tobacco pine-bark chopped up fine and mingled 
with the crushed fragments of an old pipe, rank with nicotine. 
Presently the floods subsided, and communication being reéstablished 
with his base of supplies, he was able to add to his boiled horseflesh — 
the luxuries of cakes of ryemeal and water plastered on twigs and 
baked by being held over the fire, and tea boiled in the soup-kettle 
and retaining somewhat of its flavor. After this experience his lot was 
cast in the land of the Yakouts, flowing with milk and honey, or, to 
speak more accurately, milk and pounded pine-bark, with which were 
usually boiled a mess of minnows, though he disdained such dainty 
fare, and preferred to make shift with the wild ducks and geese, which 
were to be purchased in abundance at nominal prices. Finally, at 
Yakoutsk, he was greeted by an envoy from the Governorwith a 
steak and “several interesting-looking bottles,” and was a « civilized 
man” (who “cannot live without cooks”) once more. 





